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THE LIFE OF CARDINAL NEWMAN. 


Ir is usual for us to imagine that there is nothing outside the 
social, intellectual, or religious world in which we live and act. 
We divide mankind into two classes — ourselves and the bar- 
barians. The ideas uppermost in our own minds or dominant in 
the part of the world in which we live seem the only ones worthy 
of consideration. Advanced thought is our thought, and the 
spirit of the age means the rule of our opinions. And so we go 
on, dreaming that the world is moving only in one line, and think- 
ing the real history of the movement of humanity exhausted 
when it has recounted its advance on that line. Actual history 
indicates the only wise course for us to pursue. It teaches us that 
the most diverse and opposite opinions go side by side, and that no 
knowledge of things as they are can be gained, no picture of the 
age can be truly painted, without careful and sympathetic consider- 
ation of them all. What an erroneous and mistaken conception 
we should have of the first century of Christian history if we took 
no account of the opposers and false friends of Christianity, if we 
left out all consideration of the manifold and warring influences 
of that eventful era! How little we should know of the actual 
condition of affairs in the fourth century if history gave no token 
of the Emperor Julian, and the reactionary movement he repre- 
sented! How totally inadequate would be a history of the mighty 
movement of the sixteenth century, which should tell us of Luther, 
and Calvin, and Cranmer, and ignore the existence of Adrian, of 
Erasmus, of Thomas More, and St. Philip of Neri! And who 
could hope to comprehend the religious contentions of the seven- 
teenth century in England from a writer who knew everything 
about Archbishop Laud and nothing about the Puritans? If it is 
evident that we cannot know the past without a knowledge of all 
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the elements and influences that were mingled in it, it must be 
even more evident that we cannot know the signs of the times by 
fixing our gaze upon one star, however brilliant, but only by sur- 
veying the whole heaven. To comprehend our age we must 
know well not merely Carlyle and Darwin and Martineau; we 
must know as well John Henry Newman, his life and his works. 
For when the history of the nineteenth century is written, no in- 
fluence will be found more pervasive and potent than his. 

One experiences much difficulty in writing anything concerning 
the life of Cardinal Newman. No formal account of him has 
been written, though I believe that several years ago such a Life 
was proposed, but since then I have seen no account of it. My 
brief record of him and his history is what may be gleaned from 
the papers of Mr. Froude, from the loose-jointed and inconse- 
quential “ Reminiscences” of Mr. Thomas Mozley, from the pages 
of the “ Apologia pro Vita Sua,” and from occasional revelations 
in some of his other works. John Henry Newman was born in 
London, February 21, 1801, and, to use the characteristically 
definite language of Mr. Mozley, “was baptized a few yards 
from the Bank of England.” His mother, who belonged to the 
so-called Evangelical portion of the Church of England, was a 
“ modified Calvinist.” She faithfully taught her oldest son the 
Catechism and the Westminster Confession, and he tells us that 
he “ was brought up from a child to take great delight in reading 
the Bible;” and that he had a perfect knowledge of his Cate- 
chism. It is, no doubt, to this early training that he owes his 
marvelous acquaintance with the English Bible, of which Mr. 
Mozley tells us, but which need not be told to those familiar with 
his sermons. His early reading was in the works of the modern 
Evangelical divines, such as Watts, Baxter, Scott, Newton, and 
Milner. To Scott he expresses himself as especially indebted. 
He speaks of him as one “ who made a deeper impression on my 
mind than any other, and to whom (humanly speaking) I almost 
owe my soul.” He “was nothing short of enamored with the 
long extracts from St. Augustine, and St. Ambrose, and the other 
Fathers,” which he found in the history of Milner; and was, at 
the same time, convinced by the reading of Newton that the Pope 
was antichrist. If we judged this period of Newman’s life by 
his “ Apologia,” we might think that his mind was being directed 
‘too much in one channel. We must, however, remember that 
‘this book was designed to give only an account of his religious 
development, and could not well speak of anything else in his life. 
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Mr. Mozley shows us another phase of his character. “ Very 
early,” he says, “ Newman mastered music as an art, and attained 
such proficiency on the violin that had he not become a Doctor of 
the Church he would have been a Paganini. At the age of twelve 
he composed an opera. His reading, even before he was fifteen, 
must have been very broad and deep. Paine’s tracts and Hume’s 
essays were familiar to him. Voltaire was not unknown, and it is 
said he was so thoroughly acquainted with Gibbon’s great work 
that he could recite many passages. Still the general temper of 
his mind must have been thoughtful and devout. The boy who 
had such a vivid sense of his conversion, at fifteen, that the man 
writing fifty years later could say that he was more conscious of 
it than that he had hands and feet, and who could, at about the 
same time, become convinced “that it would be the will of God 
that he should lead a single life,” could not have been otherwise. 
When he went up to Oxford, in 1816, it was with the intention, 
in accordance with the wish of his father, of preparing for the 
practice of law. But the financial troubles of his father induced 
him to enter the ministry. How far he may have been moved in 
this direction by his original purpose I have not been able to dis- 
cover. It is worthy of remark, however, that two of the great 
preachers of our time have been governed by influences from 
without to enter the ministry. Such a fact may well suggest the 
thought that outward events express the will of God as well as 
inward impulses. No doubt Newman was equally fitted for both 
professions, and in the court would have filled a place as prominent 
as he has occupied in the church. He had begun to make thor- 
ough preparation for the legal profession. ‘“ He had analyzed the 
constitution and history of every state in the world, ancient or 
existing ;” and it was a frequent remark of one of his friends, 
that in Newman a lord chancellor had been thrown away. In 
1820 he took his degree, and for three years remained as a scholar 
at Trinity College, Oxford. In 1823 he was chosen to a fellowship 
in Oriel, and in 1824 he became curate of St. Clement's, at Ox- 
ford. Witl: what feelings he entered the ministry, he tells us in 
after years (in his “ Difficulties of Anglicans”) : “Can I forget, — 
Tnever can forget, the day when, in my youth, I first bound my- 
self to the ministry of God in that old church of St. Friedesinde, 
the patroness of Oxford, nor how I wept most abundant and most 
sweet tears, when I thought what I then had become, though I 
looked on ordination as no sacramental rite, nor even to baptism 
ascribed any supernatural virtue.” During his ministry at St. 
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Clement’s there was a steady elimination of his early Evangelical 
views, and as steady a development of Anglo-Catholicism. At 
Oriel he came under the influence of Whately, Dr. Hawkins, 
Blanco White, and R. H. Froude. Blanco White led him to 
freer views of inspiration; Dr. Hawkins gave him Sumner’s 
“Treatise on Apostolical Preaching,” from which, he says, “ I was 
led to give up my remaining Calvinism, and to receive the doctrine 
of Baptismal Regeneration.” Dr. Hawkins also led him to see 
that the “sacred text was never intended to teach doctrine, but 
only to prove it, and thatif we would learn doctrine we must have 
recourse to the formularies of the Church; for instance, to the 
Catechism and the Creeds.” In 1823, Rev. William James taught 
him the doctrine of Apostolic Succession. About this time also 
he had arrived, by the study of Bishop Butler, at the two funda- 
mental positions which characterize his future theological teach- 
ing: first, that the natural is sacramentally connected with the 
supernatural system, and that probability is the guide of life.’ His 
intellectual course does not seem to have been altogether in one 
direction. There are indications of an inclination towards Ration- 
alism. He criticised some portions of the Athanasian Creed as 
“unnecessarily scientific,” and in his “ Essay on Miracles,” written 
in 1825-26, he drew a sharp line of distinction between Scripture 
and Church miracles. Archbishop Whately accused him of Arian- 
izing, and in the “ Apologia ” Newman says, “ The truth is, I was 
beginning to prefer intellectual excellence to moral: I was drift- 
ing in the direction of the Liberalism of the day.” The move- 
ment this way must have been very slight, and have produced only 
@ momentary impression. It only shows how minds most decided 
in their course are not left untouched, as we are apt to suppose, 
by influences that would have led them in an entirely different 
direction. In 1828 Newman became vicar of St. Mary’s, and 
from this time onward his influence became potent, not only in 
the university, but in the county, especially after the publication 
of his first volume of “Plain and Parochial Sermons,” in 1834. 
From this time he became more associated with those who worked 
together with him for the revival of the Catholic life of the 
Church of England — with Keble, with Palmer, and especially 
with Pusey. It would seem from the “ Apologia” that Newman 
did not become fully conscious of his position, fully alive to its 
implications, before 1830. In that year he undertook, at the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Hugh Rose, a work entitled the “ Arians of the 
Fourth Century.” It was the study necessary for this work which 
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fully developed in his mind the idea that “antiquity was the 
true exponent of the doctrines of Christianity and the basis of the 
Church of England.” But events occurring around him were still 
more effective in forcing him to see that only by assuming a 
Catholic position could the Church of England take a dignified 
attitude or do a worthy work. He had little hope, he says, of the 
Evangelicals. “I thought they played into the hands of the 
Liberals.” He could not help comparing the condition of his 
church with that of the church of the fourth century. ‘ With the 
Establishment thus divided and threatened, thus ignorant of its 
true strength, I compared that fresh, vigorous power of which I 
was reading in the first centuries. In her triumphant zeal on 
behalf of that primeval mystery, to which I had had so great 
devotion from my youth, I recognized the movement of my 
Spiritual Mother —‘ Incessu patuit Dea.’ The self-conquest of 
her ascetics, the patience of her martyrs, the joyous swing of her 
advance, both exalted and abashed me. I said to myself, ‘ Look 
on this picture and on that;’ I felt affection for my own church, 
but not tenderness; I felt dismay at her prospects, anger and 
scorn at her do-nothing policy.” Thoughts such as these made 
him feel that there was need of a “second Reformation.” It 
must be confessed that the “ History of the Arians” is not inter- 
esting reading. It does not justify its title, which should be “ In- 
troduction to the History of the Arians.” Even then it would be 
useful only to those who could read between the lines. The work 
shows us to what fundamental positions the author was working 
his way ; but histories should be results, and not processes. In 
spite of all this, the book will always have as readers those who 
wish to know the operation of a youthful and vigorous mind upon 
the great problems of Christian thought. Upon the conclusion of 
this work, in 1832, in company with Hurrell Froude, he visited the 
south of Europe. It was the season of rest before the great work 
of ten years. All through this vacation time his thoughts were 
turned towards the work which he so deeply felt needed to be 
done. He was overwhelmed and indignant at the revolution in 
France; so much so that he would not look at the tricolor, and 
refused to see Paris. He could recognize nothing but the over- 
throw of what he deemed most sacred in the Liberal movement, 
political and religious, in England. “I had fierce thoughts,” he 
says, “ against the Liberals.” More and more the consciousness 
of a work to be done grew upon him. Whatever one may think 
of his opinions, he cannot, I think, fail to admire the spirit of a 
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man who has moral and spiritual courage to face, if need be alone, 
what he feels to be a great evil. Criticise as we may, still let us 
admire. The sense of his mission is revealed in the thought which 
came to him, that “ deliverance is not wrought by bodies, but by per- 
sons,” and especially in his reply to Dr. Wiseman, who courteously 
expressed a wish that he and his friend might make a second visit 
to Rome, — “ We have a work to do in England.” Poetry seems 
to have been the solace of Newman during this period of waiting. 
As one turns over the volume of his poems he is surprised to find 
how many of them, and how many of the very best of them, were 
written during 1832-33. “I was writing verses the whole time 
of my passage.” It was while sailing in an orange boat for Mar- 
seilles that he wrote that hymn which forever will remain the 
most perfect expression of religious natures, “ Lead, kindly 
light.” There is another poem, not equal in beauty, but more 
expressive of his conflicting moods, entitled “ Zeal and Patience,” 
with the motto, ‘I, Paul, the prisoner of the Lord :” — 


**O comrade bold of toil and pain, 
Thy trial how severe ! 
When severed first by prisoner’s chain 
From thy loved labor-sphere, 
Say, did impatience first impel 
The heaven-sent bond to break ? 


Or couldst thou bear its hindrance well, 
Loitering for Jesus’ sake ? ; 
Oh might we know, for sore we feel re 4 ¥ 


The languor of delay, 
When sickness lets our fainter zeal 
Or foes block up our way ! 
Lord, who thy thousand years dost wait 
To work the thousandth part 
Of thy vast plan, for us create 
With zeal a patient heart !” 


When he reached home the work had indeed begun. The Sun- 
day after his arrival, July 14, 1833, Mr. Keble preached from the 
University pulpit his sermon on “ National Apostasy.” “I have,” 
Newman says, “ever considered and kept the day as the start 
of the religious movement of 1833.” It is needless to-dwell upon 
the history of the succeeding twelve years. It was a busy time, 
occupied with the preaching of sermons, with the writing of tracts 
and reviews, with the establishment upon firm foundation of his 
conception of the Church, with keen criticism of those opposed to 
that position. The world knows the measure of success and 
failure which the Tractarian movement received. Gradually the 
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great leader felt that he himself was being led by the logic of his 
position to the Church of Rome, towards which he ostensibly and 
no doubt sincerely stood in an attitude of antagonism. At last, 
in order to enable those who had approached much nearer to the 
doctrines of the Church of Rome than himself, he wrote, in 1841, 
the famous “ Tract No. 90.” I doubt if ever in its history the 
Church of England has been more alarmed and horrified. That 
men who accepted the dogmas of the Council of Trent should feel 
themselves at liberty to subscribe the Thirty-Nine Articles seemed 
a proposition which none but a concealed papist could propose. 
Now that we read the “ Tract” after a lapse of forty years, we 
can hardly understand why there should have been any uproar. If 
the Articles are to be interpreted, they must be, or at any rate may 
be, interpreted in the light thrown upon them by the homilies and 
the teachings of the early church. And no one has any right to 
assume that the Articles were written with the dogmas of Trent in 
view, when those dogmas were published some years later than the 
Articles. Some have thought that the way in which “Tract 90” 
was received tended to drive Dr. Newman from the Church of 
England. It may have hastened him, but I do not believe that its 
quiet acceptance would have prevented him from taking the step 
he did. If he had felt satisfied with that Church, no clamor, even 
of bishops, would have driven him from its pale. The man who 
can honestly accept the decrees of Trent will not be long in dis- 
covering that his place is not in the Church of England. In 1843 
Dr. Newman resigned his care of St. Mary’s, and retired to Lit- 
tlemore, there to consider what course he should pursue. Two 
years of quiet thought and study convinced him that the Church 
of Rome was the only true church. On October 8, 1845, he writes 
to his friends: “I am this night expecting Father Dominic, the 
Passionist. . . . He does not know of my intention; but I mean 
to ask of him admission into the One Fold of Christ.” A few 
months later he left Oxford for Oscott, then was sent by Dr. Wise- 
man to Rome. Here Pius [X., in 1848, formed him with his 
friends into an oratory, and he has ever since lived in connection 
with it at Birmingham, England. For a short time, from 1852-57, 
during which he gave a course of invaluable lectures on University 
Education, he was rector of the Catholic University at Dublin. In 
1880 Leo XIII. recognized his character and ability by creating 
him Cardinal. It is the singular merit of Cardinal Newman that 
though he must have given the greatest pain to those from whose 
communion he departed, he has, nevertheless, retained all his old 
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friends. When in 1878 he returned to Oxford, no one gave him 
more hearty welcome than Dr. Pusey. All through his life he 
seems to have been endowed with the gift of attractiveness. In 
one of his earlier poems he unconsciously recognizes this, when 
among his many blessings he notes : — 
“Blessings of friends, which to my door, 
Unasked, unhoped, have come.” 
Those who have ever met him speak of his winning manner, and 
one at times feels that manner in the printed page. To him one 
can fitly apply his lines addressed to St. Philip of Neri: — 
“ He comes 

By the sweet music of his face, 

And his low tones of tenderness.” 

All the accounts I have been able to gain of him testify to the 
completeness of his nature. Froude tells of the perfect develop- 
ment of his senses. So delicate was his taste that, though rarely 
touching wine, he was appointed to select the wines for the college 
cellar. The fact of his being so marvelous a musician shows the 
fineness of the sense of sound, and the words of Mr. Mozley are 
fine witness to his keenness of observation: “ He carried his scen- 
ery with him.” In addition to logical power of the highest order 
is added a poetical nature, which, as we shall see, is as évident 
in his best prose as in his poetry. 

His conduct during the time that he was leader of the Trac- 
tarian movement shows how much practical wisdom he possessed. 
We are accustomed to associate this movement with a passion for 
beauty in the building of churches, and a desire to revive old gar- 
ments, and to introduce more elaborate and churchly forms of 
service. It is noticeable that Newman’s own church was the last 
to give up the custom of passing the elements to the communicants 
in the pews, and that his service was always in the usual way. He 
was too intent on the substance to think about the form. When 
the Church was alive to its true mission, then, and not till then, did 
it seem to him worth while to think of external adornment. 

I have been asked, again and again, how it was possible for a 
man, confessed on all sides to be a profound thinker, a keen logi- 
cian, a well-informed scholar, in the nineteenth century, after 
years of training in an adverse communion, to leave it to enter 
the Church of Rome. So unaccountable on any ordinary grounds 
was his change of faith that to most the only possible reason was 
either mental weakness or moral perversity. To the first of these 
imputed causes Newman’s works, and to the second, his life, are 
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ample refutation. But why should it be so antecedently impossi- 
ble for a man to become a Roman Catholic, even in the nineteenth 
century, that we must impute such a course to feebleness of 
mind or depravity of heart, — ‘as if, forsooth,” to use Dr. New- 
man’s own words, “a religion which has flourished through so 
many ages, among so many nations, amid such varieties of social 
life, in such contrary classes and conditions of men, and after so 
many revolutions, political and civil, could not subdue the reason 
and overcome the heart, without the aid of fraud in the process, 
and the sophistries of the schools.” Independently of ancestral 
and racial predispositions, it is easy to find the reasons for his 
change in his personal characteristics and in his fundamental 
religious conceptions. He only needed to follow the inclination 
of the former and to accept the logical implications of the latter 
in order to reach his present position. This is evident enough to 
any one who has read his books with some degree of attention. In 
them we learn that when young he was very superstitious ; that he 
always crossed himself when he went into the dark —a practice, no 
doubt, little taught and less commended by his Calvinistic mother. 
Then he tells us that he ** used to wish the Arabian Tales were true,” 
and adds, “ My imagination ran on unknown influences, on magi- 
cal powers and talismans.” Again we learn from him that in his 
Latin verse book, in 1811, he drew “the figure of a solid cross 
upright,” — nothing strange for a boy to do at the present time, 
but somewhat strange in a time of which he says, “I am certain 
there was nothing in the churches I attended or the prayer-books 
I read to suggest them.” Of course many a boy or girl may have 
such feelings and do such things without ever becoming a Roman 
Catholic, but in such feelings and acts we may see the implicit 
preparation of the heart for such a step, — the germs which the 
stress of logical deduction from certain religious conceptions might 
easily bring to life. And in his experience this was so. Dr. 
Newman, in his “ Apologia,” dwells with evident pleasure upon 
the fact that he had changed only one of the four fundamental 
convictions of his faith. From the age of fifteen, he says, “ dog- 
ma has been the fundamental principle of my religion. I know 
no other religion, I cannot enter into the idea of any other sort of 
religion. What I held in 1816 I held in 1833 and I hold in 1864. 
Please God I shall hold it to the end.” Then, in the second place, 
he was confident “ that there was a visible church, with sacraments 
and rites which are the channels of invisible grace.” This he still 
holds as a certitude. In the third place, he always has maintained 
the same view of the Episcopal system. 
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The fourth conviction is the only one he has abandoned ; namely, 
that the Pope of Rome is antichrist. Great as his change seemed 
to others, it was not so felt by himself. It did not constitute a 
break in his life so far as his deepest convictions were concerned. 
He believed, as we have seen, in a dogmatic system, and a church 
which was the divinely constituted upholder of that system. The 
only question for him to answer was whether he was a member of 
the true church. His first attempt was to convince himself that 
the Church of England was that church. To this his efforts were 
devoted from 1833 until he seceded to Rome. In his “ Via Me- 
dia” he endeavored to set forth the principles on which it stood in 
opposition to Rome and to Protestantism. It is doubtful whether 
the work ever convinced the author. He is doubtful about it, 
because it has never been a real system, but only a system on 
paper. It is as new to most within the Church of England as a 
Christianity was to the pagan world. Nevertheless, he held it to 
be best because it stood opposed on the one hand to private judg- 
ment, and on the other to a papal infallibility which imposed be- 
lief in too many things. He regarded Rome as not in accordance 
with antiquity. Soon, however, he was startled by the fact that 
Rome was as much in accordance with antiquity as England. It 
must explain away and ignore as much of the primitive teaching 
as its opposer. In spite of himself, he found himself brought 
back to the exercise of private judgment in finding a warrant for 
his system in the early church. Then, too, he must pick and 
choose as well as others. The principle of St. Vincent of Lerins, 
if applied too rigorously, excluded the Athanasian Creed ; if laxly, 
it included the decrees of the Council of Trent. He had been 
startled by the thought that his “ Via Media” occupied the same 
position at the present time that semi-Arianism held in the fourth 
century, and that holding such principles then he would have been 
arrayed against St. Athanasius. In 1839, while studying the 
Monophysite controversy, it seemed again that he would have been 
arrayed against the Church of Rome, which the later history of 
the Church showed to have been right in its decision as given by 
Leo I. “I had no longer a distinctive plea for Anglicanism, unless 
I would be a Monophysite.” All that remained now, for theology 
he says he had none, was to oppose Rome on the ground of its 
political policy and its popular errors. Nothing, I think, is more 
pathetic than his attempt to find reasons for not abandoning the 
church in which he was born and reared. Elijah the prophet did 
not, when he overthrew the altars of Baal, tell the people to worship 
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at Jerusalem; might there not be an equal reason in the order of 
providence for his remaining even in this modern Samaria? “A 
prophet of God was satisfied, in silence, though with a full heart, 
to build the altar of God of twelve stones, in remembrance of the 
number of the tribes of the sons of Jacob, on the barren top of 
Carmel, and to do no more. . . . Let us feel certain, as well we 
may, that however great are the disorders of this present age, and 
though the unbelieving seek and find not, yet to the humble and 
lowly, the earnest minded and pure in heart, the Lord God of 
Elijah still reveals himself. The presence of Christ is still among 
us in spite of our many sins and the sins of our people.” Newman 
has been severely blamed for remaining in the Church of England, 
after he had serious misgivings that it was not a truechurch. But 
what else could a true man have done? It is a man’s duty to stay 
where he is, and to give the institution in which he was born full 
trial. Newman had misgivings, but he says, and no one can doubt 
his sincerity, that he did not know but those misgivings might 
issue in the conviction that his original position was right after all. 
Why needlessly incur the reproach of fickleness? He was dis- 
satisfied with England, not satisfied with some of the doctrines of 
Rome. Such a condition would make it impossible to be a minis- 
ter in the Church of England, yet he might honestly remain in it 
asalayman. In 1843, when he retired to Littlemore, it was with 
the intention of thoroughly working out the problem that so long 
had vexed him. Gradually he became convinced of the unsatis- 
factoriness of the notes of his church. Then he became more sure 
that England was in schism than that the developments of Rome 
were not true. And then he became convinced that development 
of doctrine was necessary to the true life of the church, as growth 
is necessary to the body, and that all that that development needs 
is the infallible guidance of its head. Twelve years of earnest 
and intense thought had brought him to this position. We may 
regret the event, but we have no right to impugn the motives or 
to disparage the intellectual powers that led to it. Motives of 
selfishness would have kept him where he was. No one ever rea- 
soned more ably from his fundamental conceptions. It would 
leave a wrong impression to speak as if the influences which 
swayed Newman were wholly speculative. He was influenced as 
well by outward events as by reasoning. It had become evident 
to him that the Liberalism which he had made it his mission to 
oppose was in various forms steadily gaining in the Church. It 
was evident in the appointments to bishoprics, in acts like the es- 
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tablishment of the bishopric at Jerusalem, in the fierce opposition 
to Catholic opinions by bishops and clergy, in the apathy and in- 
difference on the part of the Establishment. Even the bishops for 
whose honor he was so zealous would not accept the homage he 
proffered. He speaks of this in his “ Difficulties of Anglicans.” 
“A bishop’s lightest word ex cathedra is heavy,” said a writer of the 
“ Tracts for the Times.” ‘“ His judgment on a book cannot be light, 
it is a rare occurrence.” And an archbishop answered from the other 
side of St. George’s Channel: “ Many persons look with consider- 
able interest to the declarations on such matters that are put forth 
by bishops in their charges and on other occasions. But on most 
of the points to which I have been alluding a bishop’s declarations 
have no more weight, except what they derive from his personal 
character, than any anonymous pamphlet would have; . . . and as 
to legislation for the Church or authoritative declarations on many 
of the most important matters, neither any one bishop nor all col- 
lectively have any more right of this kind than the ordinary 
magistrates have to take on themselves the functions of Parlia- 
ment.” There was little comfort here, and little ground of assur- 
ance for the Anglo-Catholic position, and Newman must have felt 
this — and deeply. 

The feelings which at last in some measure prompted Newman 
to leave the Church are beautifully and pathetically expressed 
in the last sermon which he preached from its pulpit. “O my 
mother, whence is this unto thee that thou hast good things poured 
upon thee, and canst not keep them, and bearest children, yet dar- 
est not own them? Why hast thou not the skill to use their 
services? nor the heart to rejoice in their love? How is it that 
whatever is generous in purpose, and tender or deep in devotion, 
thy flower and thy promise, falls from thy bosom and finds no 
home within thine arms? . . . Thine own offspring, the fruit of 
thy womb, who love thee, and who would toil for thee, thou dost 
gaze upon with fear, as though a portent, or thou dost loathe as 
an offense; at best thou dost endure,” etc. Words like these 
could only have been extorted by a grievous experience, and could 
only have been spoken by a man who loved his church, who would 
not desert her until the last word had been said in her favor, and 
until a stern logical necessity made separation the only possible 
course. 

The published works of Newman fill thirty-five volumes, and 
abundantly testify to the thoroughness and extent of his knowl- 
edge and the versatility of his mind. His “ History of the Arians,” 
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his “ Primitive Church” and his annotations on St. Athanasius, his 
“ Historical Sketches,” reveal his intimate acquaintance with the 
history of the early church. No work of fiction has ever given its 
readers a clearer view of the outward forms and inward spirit of 
the Christianity of the third century, especially in Africa, than his 
“ Callista.” Its attractiveness for empty hearts and troubled minds, 
the vigor of its life even in its apparent death, its power to recall 
the careless and indifferent and to reanimate fainting souls, has 
never been more happily portrayed. The writer of such a book 
must have had, in his mind and heart, a picture of the church of 
that far distant time and clime as vivid and real as that of the 
church at whose altars he served. 

His lectures on education, contained in the volume entitled 
“Ideas of a University,” are rich in suggestion to any mind that 
is thinking earnestly upon the vital question of the purpose and 
method of education. The spirit of the work is well stated in his 
definition of a university training: “ A university training is the 
great ordinary means to a great, but ordinary end; it aims at 
raising the intellectual tone of society, at cultivating the public 
mind, at purifying the national taste, at supplying true principles 
to popular enthusiasm, and fixed aims to popular aspiration, at 
giving enlargement and sobriety to the ideas of the age, at facili- 
tating the exercise of political power, and refining the intercourse 
of private.” From this we see that his idea of education is 
not the one just now prominent, but it is none the worse, 
and perhaps all the better, for that. His two ablest works, 
— works which give him a high place among the thinkers on the 
profoundest subjects that can occupy the human mind, almost as 
important as the study of the crayfish,—are the ‘“ Development 
of Christian Doctrine,” and the “Grammar of Assent.” Both 
works are valuable and interesting, not only because of the power 
of thought and extent of information and richness of suggestion 
that are to be found in them, but because they are the operations 
of a great and earnest spirit upon problems that had for a long 
time occupied and exercised it as practical matters. The reasons 
upon which Newman based his opposition to Rome were not 
ecclesiastical, but doctrinal and practical. He thought it was not 
in accordance with antiquity and had made additions which were 
opposed to its teachings. As he became more convinced that 
England was in schism, he was more anxious to inquire whether 
the developments of Rome were or were not justifiable. This is 
the question which he worked out for himself between 1843 and 
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1845 at Littlemore. In this work he seeks to show that what we 
find in the later forms of Christianity is a legitimate development 
of the divine depositum intrusted to the church. He shows that 
we must have a theory of Christianity in order to rightly under- 
stand its history. Protestantism has its theory of a church cor- 
rupted at the very beginning, and waiting to be illuminated by 
Luther and Calvin. Anglicans have theirs of the universality in 
time and place of all necessary Christian doctrine. He therefore 
has at least a prima facie right to apply the theory of develop- 
ment. Indeed, interpretation of Scripture is a kind of develop- 
ment, and experience shows that living truths do not remain fixed, 
but unfold all that is in them according as human minds see them 
in clearer light, or as human circumstances compel new applica- 
tions. The only question to be asked of any form of doctrine, 
however much it may seem to differ from antiquity, is whether it is 
a true or false development. To determine this, he lays down 
certain tests, which he applies in the light of history to various 
doctrines ; for example, of purgatory, invocation of saints, papal 
supremacy. Still he does not feel justified in resting upon these 
tests, but contends that if there must in the nature of the case be 
a continuous development of doctrine, there must be a guide, and 
an infallible guide, which he further contends is no more of an 
assumption, in the light of his argument, than the assumption of 
Protestants and Anglicans that there must be either an infallible 
book to reveal or an infallible church to protect true doctrine. 
Whatever one may think of the adequacy of the argument, or the 
fitness of its application, no one can read it without having awak- 
ened within him thoughts that will help him in reading and think- 
ing upon the history of the Christian ages. Certainly, if Christian 
doctrine is a development, and the right intellectual conception of 
Christian truth in every period of its unfolding is a necessity, the 
inference which Newman makes seems well nigh irresistible. 

In the “Grammar of Assent,” a work which has received far less 
attention than it deserves, we have what is indeed a plea for certi- 
tude, which may be founded on a number of probabilities. Newman 
early accepted the theory of Bishop Butler, that probability is the 
guide of life. But a deeply religious mind must always feel, with 
St. Bernard, that faith is not an opinion, but a certitude. The 
question which Newman attempts to answer is, How can we find 
certitude? Not, certainly, by a mere summing up of the probabili- 
ties, from which we may draw an inference which is probably 
true, but by making a venture of faith, and going far beyond what 
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would legitimately lie at the end of our syllogisms. Newman 
undertakes to show that we often are convinced by little evidence, 
while we as often fail to be convinced by much. As Brennus 
threw his belt into the scales, so we may throw the weight of our 
personal sympathy into the argument, and convert the sense of 
probability into the sense of certitude. He justifies this by vari- 
ous arguments, always subtle and ingenious, often, I feel con- 
strained to say, convincing. In spite of what we may think of 
some of the applications of his theory, every careful reader will 
arise from the reading of the book with a profound conviction 
that faith is as much an element in man’s judgments as any other 
part of his nature. And when men have ceased their wanderings 
over the universe, and have begun to think it time to know some- 
thing of the operations of their own mind, this work will receive 
the reward of praise it so much deserves. 

As a preacher, Newman is unsurpassed. He has not much of 
those qualities which strike the mind at once, and so enchain its 
attention. Indeed, there is so little of this, that to most there is 
a sense of disappointment upon first reading him. We wonder that 
others have found so much to admire. But as we read on, we feel 
that we have come under the influence of an attractive soul. 
Every reading of a sermon of his fills us with a sense of shame 
that we saw so little at first. Sentences which we passed over 
without being attracted by them seem like revelations of our- 
selves, and the workings of the human heart. His sermons have 
in them the quality of nature,—they are only seen as they are when 
studied in every part. A system of practical philosophy could be 
made up of selections. What can be more keen than this picture 
of a man, who “ is thought to obey conscience, who only disobeys 
it when it is a praise and a merit to obey it.” But more than these 
_flashes of wisdom is the reverential uplifting tone of his discourses. 
| He not only gives us light, he makes us feel what is sacred. This 
is evident in the entire course of his sermons, but especially so in 
the heights of prayer to which they often rise. It has been truly 
said that in these sermons we might find forms of prayer fit for the 
liturgy. I know of nothing more sweet and tender, nothing more 
full of that peculiar movement which belongs to inspired prayer, 
a movement which all feel, but only elect souls can reproduce, 
than the prayer with which he closes the sermon of “ Wisdom and 
Innocence.” “May He, as of old, choose the foolish things of the 
world to confound the wise, and the weak things of the world to 
confound the mighty. May He support us all the day long, till 
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the shades lengthen, and the evening comes, and the busy world is 
hushed, and the fever of life is over, and our work is done, then 
in his mercy may He give us a safe lodging, and a holy rest, and 
peace at the last.” There is one quality which will give New- 
man’s sermons perpetual interest. It is not the style, finished as 
that is; it is not the thought, deep and true, as all must -acknowl- 
edge; but it is the fact that these sermons are the-revelations of 
his inner experience. To him the Bible was not a place to find a 
text, but to find an illustration of his thoughts and feelings. And 
when we know more of the details of his life than are now pub- 
lic, many sermons will seem as full of light and life as they did 
to the young men who heard the musical tones of his voice at St. 
Mary’s, half a century ago. 

The later sermons of Newman are no less endowed with beauties 
of style than the earlier. Some of them contain passages which 
are matchless examples of musical prose. The sermon on “ The 
Revival of Roman Catholicism in England,” under the symbol of 
Christ walking on the waters, contains one in regard to the com- 
ing of Christianity to England in early times, and another to the 
reéstablishment of the Roman Catholic hierarchy — which of them- 
selves show his consummate mastery of our English speech. 

I do not forget his “University Sermons,” which deserve to 
stand by the side of Bishop Butler’s ; but I pass them by without 
further mention, because they have found more complete and sys- 
tematic expression either in the “ Grammar of Assent,” or in “ The 
Development of Doctrine.” 

I have been asked again and again, Why do you read Newman, 
and what does he teach you? I read him because I like him, 
and he teaches me those things which, in my time, men are too 
apt to forget, and which we ought not to forget, though we do not 
wholly accept them. He teaches me that doing from principle, 
and not speculation about principles, or mere emotion about them, 
is the true way to the formation of character. He teaches me 
that man for his highest culture and development needs to know 
not only the present, but the relations of the present with the past. 
He teaches me that Christianity is not a set of rigid and full- 
formed formulas from the beginning, but a truth capable of end- 
less unfolding. He teaches me that intellectual power is not the 
grace of God; that the illumination of the mind does not imply 
the right preparation of the heart. He teaches me that faith has 
its rights, as well as reason, and that the recognition of authority 
is as valuable as the exercise of private judgment. And if I am 
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not altogether one-sided in my mental conceptions and moral 
views, if I have not been warped unduly by the time-spirit, I owe 
it to him whom I have been trying to present in the beauty of his 
life and the greatness of his thought. I can only trust that the 
love which prompted the intention may gain me pardon for the 


insufficiency of its accomplishment. 
Francis B. Hornbrooke. 


Newton CentTRE, Mass. 





THE BECKET OF MR. FROUDE AND OF LORD 
TENNYSON. 


Two considerations combine to render the study before us one 
of more than usual interest. The first of these is the position 
long since taken by Mr. Froude in regard to the closeness of the 
relationship that exists between history, in its true form, and the 
drama. In his lecture on “The Science of History,” delivered 
before the Royal Institution twenty-one years ago last February, 
he advanced the claim that “there are periods, and these the 
periods for the most part of greatest interest to mankind, the 
history of which may be so written that the actors shall reveal their 
characters in their own words ; where mind can be seen matched 
against mind, and the great passions of the epoch not simply be 
described as existing, but be exhibited at their white heat in the 
souls and hearts possessed by them. There are all the elements 
of drama — drama of the highest order — where the huge forces 
of the times are as the Grecian destiny, and the power of man is 
seen either stemming the stream till it overwhelms him, or ruling 
while he seems to yield to it.” “* Macbeth,’ were it literally true, 
would be perfect history; and so far as the historian can ap- 
proach to that kind of model, so far as he can let his story tell 
itself in the deeds and words of those who act it out, so far is he 
most successful.” 

The second consideration adding interest to our study is this: 
Ten years have elapsed since the Laureate first seriously devoted 
himself to She drama. The appearance of “Queen Mary,” in 
1875, marked a new and transitional epoch in the development of 
his genius. Public opinion was for a long time divided as to his 
wisdom in entering, at so late a period of life, a hitherto untried 
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Holt Hutton gave expression to the sentiment that “ though he — 
the poet — has the dramatic mind, yet his mind is not in the first 
instance, and by instinct, dramatic. On the contrary, you see 
that drama is, to a certain extent, foreign to him, and puts the 
curb on his favorite modes of thought.” Of the ftuth of this 
criticism, at the time, we think there can be no question. Nor 
was it a fact at all to be wondered at. For if the transplanting 
of a flower is accompanied by a temporary arrest of its life’s ex- 
pression, how much more the transplanting of so delicate a growth 
as the poetic genius ! 

The appearance of “ Harold,” in 1876, brought evidence to the 
observing critic that the restraint under which Tennyson had 
labored in the production of his first drama was yielding before 
the influences of his new intellectual surroundings. The modes of 
thought long familiar to the writer of “ The Idylls of the King” 
were manifestly giving way to those essential in the dramatist. 
Weaknesses that had been descried by the critics of “Queen 
Mary” were either not repeated or repeated at less frequent 
intervals in “ Harold.” 

And now we have “ Becket,” “ not intended in its present form 
to meet the exigencies of the modern theatre,” as the poet says in 
his dedication to the Lord Chancellor, and yet eminently fitted, as 
we believe, for the best setting that histrionic art can give it. 
Without question it has its defects; and certain critics, whose 
main occupation is that of fault-finding, are already using these 
in such a way as to bring the entire drama into disfavor. But 
even the filmed eye of the dying insect can detect the crevice that 
has escaped the keen vision of the architect. As Landor says, in 
his “Imaginary Conversation” between Southey and Porson: 
“Fleas know not whether they are upon the body of a giant or 
upon one of ordinary size, and bite both indiscriminately.” ‘God, 
in the creation, left his noblest creature at the mercy of a serpent.” 
‘* Becket” will survive the rancor of the critics, as the music of 
Handel has survived the ridicule of Swift. It is full of the 
beauty and strength that characterize the richest productions of the 
genius of the Laureate. Among the “ Fair Women” of his crea- 
tion, Rosamund —the rose of the world — will rank beside “ the 
lily-maid of Astolat” and that “Rose in roses,” the gardener’s 
daughter, so long as English poetry is read. Against the black- 
ness of Eleanor’s murderous jealousy and unwomanly impurity, 
her faithful love and perfect chastity shine like stars against the 
midnight skies. 
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But we cannot dwell upon the beauties of the play. Our pur- 
pose in this paper is simply to direct attention to the contrast 
between the Becket of Mr. Froude and the Becket of Lord Ten- 
nyson. It is both interesting and suggestive that the year which 
saw the publication for the first time of “Queen Mary” also 
saw the publication of Canon Robertson’s “Materials for the 
History of Thomas Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury.” These 
“ Materials ” were immediately used by Mr. Froude, in a series of 
articles that made their appearance in “ The Nineteenth Century ” 
under the title “The Life and Times of Thomas Becket.” It 
will be remembered by some at least of our readers that the 
aceuracy of many of Mr. Froude’s statements was very seriously 
called in question by Mr. Freeman in the “Contemporary Re- 
view,” and that the result of his criticism was a rather acrimoni- 
ous interchange of articles between the two. It is by no means 
improbable — indeed, we regard it as measurably certain — that 
the interest of the Laureate in the character of “ the great Arch- 
bishop,” which has culminated in his latest and greatest drama, 
took its rise in this dispute. And perchance one of the pur- 
poses which this poetic growth will serve for coming time will be 
that of concealing from the view of the casual reader of English 
history the bloodless duel of these two distinguished historiog- 
raphers. It is said that Marlborough’s acquaintance with the 
history of his native land was altogether derived from the dramas 
of Shakespeare. Why may not the Marlboroughs of the future 
search for the truth as to the life and times of Thomas Becket, 
not in the caustic and contradictory pages of Froude and Free- 
man, but in the graceful verses of Lord Tennyson ? 

It is a matter of considerable difficulty for the student of his- 
tory so to disentangle himself from the associations of the present 
as to regard the events of the past with an unbiased judgment ; 
to look upon the characters that have stamped themselves upon 
their times as from a contemporaneous point of view. Yet this is 
certainly the only just method of studying history. Fairly to judge 
of the great men of the past, rightly to construe their actions and 
sound their motives, we must descend from the heights on which 
we find ourselves, in the good providence of God, and enter the 
mists that overhang the lowlands wherein their lives were cast. 
“Motives which in one age are languid and even unintelligible 
have been in another alive and all-powerful.” Though truth and 
justice are eternal and unchangeable, yet the power to discover 
and move along the lines of truth and justice is variable. What 
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to us may have the clear verity of an axiom, to our fathers may 
have been not at all evident as true. The privileges of the present 
are our inheritance from the travailings of the past. 

The life of Thomas Becket was lived at a period in the world’s 
history when the struggle for the settlement of a great principle 
was at its fiercest. “It was a struggle,” says Archbishop Trench, 
in his “ Mediwval Church History,” “not for victory upon some 
one point, but upon all; such as should forever determine who 
should reign, and who should serve; and with all the fair words 
which, from time to time, passed between the combatants during 
the treacherous pauses of the battle, there was no self-deception 
upon either side as to its real meaning — that it could only end 
with the complete subjugation of the one or of the other.” Was 
the Church to have the prerogative of the King of kings, or was 
it not? Was it to possess the power to say in his words, “‘ By me 
kings reign and princes decree justice,” or not? This the ques- 
tion long in dispute. This the question in his attempted settle- 
ment of which Thomas Becket stands out against the background 
of history a king among kings, an honest champion of error. 

The son of parents in moderate circumstances but of reputa- 
ble character, Becket won his own way to the stations he came 
successively to occupy. He attained his dignities not by force of 
circumstance, but by his native genius. His consciousness of 
latent power rendered him too independent to be either mere 
courtier or mere ecclesiastic. There was that in him which made 
him the superior of “ diagonalizing” Pope or temporizing king. 
To secure victory no weapon seemed to him too humble, no stroke 
too bold. His spirit was, indeed, that which Hume pronounces 
it, “ most lofty, intrepid, and inflexible.” And this spirit char- 
acterized him in whatever he undertook, whether in the interest of 
state or of church. His grandeur was that he could not waver. 
As chancellor —the representative of English power — all his 
genius, his intrepidity, and inflexibility were devoted to advancing 
the interests of England. As archbishop of Canterbury — the 
representative of Rome, whose empire was broader than that of 
England — all his genius, his intrepidity, and inflexibility were 
devoted to furthering the interests of Rome. He found it im- 
possible to hold at once the Great Seal and the crozier, and, return- 
ing the former, retained the latter. He found it impossible to 
live as archbishop as he had lived as chancellor. He had been 


* A lover of wines and delicate meats 
And secular splendours, and a favourer 
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Of players, and a courtier, and a feeder 
Of dogs, and hawks, and apes, and lions, and lynxes.” 


He adopted with his consecration to the archbishopric the life of a 
penitent. 

As to the general facts of his history, historian and dramatist 
necessarily agree. It is in the characterization of the man that 
the disagreement is to be remarked. The Becket of Froude 
stands before us a man of unconquerable ambition and matchless 
audacity ; a man who, fearless whether of God or of man, pur- 
sued any desired end without regard to the moral quality of the 
means employed; a man who with equal readiness could con- 
descend to all the meannesses of subterfuge or ascend to the 
majesty of martyrdom; a man kingly with kings, beggarly with 
beggars, knavish with knaves; a man who could make promises 
without the slightest intention of keeping them, and who could 
violate his most solemn oaths without tremor of conscience: or 
pallor of cheek ; a man who could fain sickness to escape the just 
consequences of rascality, and play the hypocrite to win the 
plaudits of the crowd, doing penance while destitute of penitence, 
and shedding tears while hatching treason. 

According to Mr. Froude, Becket’s acceptance of the arch- 
bishopric was at the price of his honor. He took the crozier to 
break the crown. “An honorable man,” writes the historian, 
“would have given his master warning, . . . and it is certain he 
did not.” The “ human conscience ” was not, indeed, altogether 
the slave of the “ ecclesiastical conscience,’ for he had some 
scruples against abusing the confidence of so generous a master. 
But they were at length quieted by casuistry. 

The action of Becket in the matter of the Constitutions of 
Clarendon affords Mr. Froude another opportunity of detecting 
rascality. These Constitutions, it will be remembered, were an 
attempt at a distinct definition of the respective rights of state 
and church within the bounds of England. They had the sup- 
port, from the first, of the bishops, a craven set of time-servers, 
to whom the protection of a near and determined king signified 
more than the displeasure of a vacillating Pope at a distance. It 
was the king’s will that these “Constitutions,” or ‘ customs,” 
should receive the signatures and seals of his prelates. Becket, 
after obstinate resistance, was at length induced to sign; but, 
having complied, he endeavored to give the impression to those 
who were jealous for the rights of the Church that he was deeply 
contrite for his weakness, by suspending himself from the service 
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of the altar until he should receive absolution from the Pope. 
His promise of conformity Mr. Froude declares to have been 
“given dishonestly,” for “he did not mean to be bound by the 
Constitutions at all;” and as to his expressions of penitence, they 
were “affected,” the utterances of policy, not of sincerity. 

In the archbishop’s flight to France, Mr. Froude detects no mo- 
tive save that of fear for personal safety; in his excommunica- 
tion of the bishops who took part in the coronation of the young 
prince, but the vindictive and spiteful act of a jealous prelate ; 
and in his return to England, after his long self-exile, and bold 
march from Canterbury to London and towards Winchester, but 
the insolence of a proud and ambitious agitator. ‘Had Becket 
been Anselm, he might have been credited with a desire to pro- 
mote the interests of the Church, not for power’s sake, but for the 
sake of those spiritual and moral influences which the Catholic 
Church was still able to exert at least in some happy instances. 
But no such high ambition was to be traced either in Becket’s 
agitation or in Becket’s own disposition. He was still the self- 
willed, violent, unscrupulous chancellor, with the dress of the 
saint upon him, but not the nature. His cause was not the mission 
of the Church, — to purify and elevate mankind, — but the privi- 
lege of the Church to control the civil government, and to dictate 
the law in virtue of magical powers which we now know to have 
been a dream and a delusion. His personal religion was not the 
religion of a regenerated heart, but a religion of self-torturing as- 
cetism ; a religion of the scourge and the hair-shirt; a religion in 
which the evidences of grace were to be traced, not in humble- 
ness and truth, but in the worms and maggots which crawled about 
his body. He was the impersonation, not of what was highest and 
best in the Catholic Church, but of what was falsest and worst.” 

The reader of Mr. Froude’s sketch will find it impossible to ree- 
oncile his summing up of the character of Becket with the actions 
of the man as he himself records them. The first essential of 
spiritual identification is consistency. We know the man of to- 
day one with the man of yesterday; not, indeed, by the similarity 
of his actions, but by the principle of unity running through his 
actions. Had it been mere personal ambition by which Becket 
was inspired, then how account for his refusal to conjoin in himself 
the double honor of the chancellorship and archbishopric? The 
functions of the two offices need not necessarily have conflicted. 
The Great Seal and the Cross might have together made him 
Master both of England and the continent. As such he could 
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have moved kings and bishops and knights with the same skill 
which he exhibits when, in the Prologue of Lord Tennyson’s drama, 
he deals with their counterparts on the chess-board in his instruc- 
tive game with Henry, wherein king is checkmated by bishop. 
Had it been devotion to the secular interests of the Church that 
controlled him, then how account for the leniency of his treatment 
of the king? Why did he not let fly the arrows of his anathemas 
against this arch-enemy of the Church? Why show him tender- 
ness, when he spared not those invested with the sacred office of 
high-priesthood? Mr. Froude’s Becket, we repeat, is inconsistent 
with himself. 

Now it is just where the historian has failed that the dramatist 
has succeeded. The Becket of Lord Tennyson is consistent with 
himself from the beginning to the end of the drama. The interest 
of the drama culminates, not in the struggle going on between the 
state and the Church, but in another struggle going on within the 
breast of Becket between his old attachment to the king and his 
new attachment to the Church —a struggle between private love 
and public duty. Here is the real tragedy, enacted not in Canter- 
bury’s transept, but in the heart of Canterbury’s archbishop. And 
in this fact lies the transcendent power and pathos of “ Becket.” 
We have here disclosed to us the secret of the apparent inconsisten- 
cies of the primate. Against the shadowy background of his weak- 
nesses we see his strength. The key of the drama is to be found 
in Becket’s apostrophe to the Great Seal ere he returns it to the 
king. 

*O thou Great Seal of England, 
Given me by my dear friend, the king of England, — 
We long have wrought together, thou and I — 
Now I must send thee as a common friend 
To tell the king, my friend, I am against him. 
We are friends no more: he will say that, not I. 
The worldly bond between us is dissolved, 
Not yet the love: can I be under him 
As chancellor ? as archbishop over him ? 
Go therefore like a friend slighted by one 
That hath climbed up to nobler company. 
Not slighted — all but moaned for: thou must go. 
I have not dishonour’d thee — I trust I have not ; 
Not mangled justice. May the hand that next 
Inherits thee be but as true to thee 
As mine hath been! O my dear friend, the king! 
O brother ! —I may come to martyrdom. 
I am martyr in myself already.” 
It is an apostrophe that raises the Laureate far up toward the 
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level of the great master who put into the lips of Prince Hal his 
apostrophe to England’s crown, and wrote the matchless soliloquy 
of the fallen cardinal. It gives us, as we have said, the key to 
the entire drama. It is the prediction of the culmination of the 
struggle which the drama records—an outer martyrdom, the 
counterpart of an inner and a sadder one. 

From scene to scene we trace the progress of this struggle. 
After having gone over what seem to him the evidences of his 
divine call to the ecclesiastical office, in an outburst of complete 
self-surrender he exclaims : — 

“ All my doubts I fling from me like dust, 
Winnow and scatter all scruples to the wind, 
And all the puissance of the warrior, - 

And all the wisdom of the chancellor, 


And all the heap’d experiences of life, 
I cast upon the side of Canterbury.” 


“O Herbert, here 
I gash myself asunder from the king 
Tho’ leaving each a wound; mine own a grief 
To show the scar forever — his, a hate 
Not ever to be heal’d.” 

It is this same struggle we see continued in the scene wherein 
is described Becket’s signing of the Clarendon Constitutions. 
Mr. Froude, it will be remembered, charges that this signing was 
the act of “dishonesty.” Lord Tennyson, however, represents 
Becket as obstinately refusing to sign until fully persuaded that it 
was for the honor of his friend, the king, and for the interest of 
the Church that he should do so. He resists the importunity of 
the bishops, and pays no heed to the fierce demands of the unman- 
nerly barons, save to defy them. But when Hilary entreats him 
for the king’s honor, — 

“He hath sworn that thou shouldst sign and now but shuns 


The semblance of defeat ; I have heard him say 
He means no more ;” 


and when Philip de Eleemosyna pleads compassion for the Pope, 
“sorely prest by the fierce emperor and the Antipope,” and in- 
forms him that, although His Holiness had given no express order 
to his almoner, yet it was his wish that Becket should comply, — 
“ Over and over 

He told me thou shouldst pacify the king, 

Lest there be battle between heaven and earth, 

And earth should get the better for a time,” — 
then moved by these two considerations, — the king’s honor and the 
Pope’s strait, — he signs. 
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The after penitence which the historian regards as “ affected ” 
the poet makes intensely real. No sooner has the archbishop 
affixed his signature than he detects upon the countenances of 
those about him evidences of their duplicity, and of the fraud that 
had been perpetrated on him. In the bitterness of self-condemna- 
tion he cries out : — 

“ False to myself — it is the will of God 
To break me, prove me nothing of myself ! 
This almoner hath tasted Henry’s gold, 
The cardinals have fingered Henry’s gold, 
And Rome is venal even to rottenness. 
I see it, I see it 


Herbert, till I hear from the Pope 
I will suspend myself from all my functions.” 
And in proof of the sincerity of his contrition, when Foliot, 
Bishop of London, calls upon him to affix his seal to his signature, 
he answers : — 
“Seal? Ifa seraph shouted from the sun 


And bad me seal against the rights of the Church 
I would anathematize him. I will not seal.” 


and from this position he never recedes. 

As to Becket’s flight to France, which Mr. Froude ascribes to 
“fear for his personal safety,” the Laureate holds that it was not 
death but failure that he feared. The messengers of the king 
were under way to the Pope to attempt to induce him to confirm 
the Constitutions with a bull. England’s gold had already discov- 
ered the secret way to Alexander’s will. In Walter Map’s words, 
“T have heard say that if you boxed the Pope’s ears with a purse 
you might stagger him, but he would pocket the purse.” Under 
the circumstances, therefore, Becket felt that if he could in person 
see Alexander, and represent to him the true facts of the case and 
how the Church stood as to its interest in England, he might, at 
least, delay action. Therefore it was he said to Herbert, “ For 
the sake of the Church, if not for my own, I must fly to France 
to-night.” Fear for himself was not one of his characteristics. 
He had proved himself in the war with Lewis for the succession 
of Toulouse a “ stout man-of-arms,” to use Mr. Freeman’s words. 
He had thrown “ the mightiest knight of France, Sir Engelram de 
Trie ;” Foliot himself had been led to question, from his own ex- 
perience, whether Becket’s arm was “an arm of fast ;”’ he had just 
faced the pack of ravenous baron-wolves who hated him with all 
the jealous hatred of conscious inferiority ; and was he the man to 
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run away through fear? No! He went with full intention of 
returning when his mission should be accomplished ; went, know- 
ing that his departure would be construed as treason, and that by 
going he was but confirming the sentiment, that was becoming 
more and more widely current, that his failure to account for his 
chancellorship in accordance with Henry’s demand was due to 
his consciousness of wrong-doing rather than to any conscientious 
scruples against appearing before a civil tribunal. But he could 
not be persuaded that “sons should sit in judgment on a father.” 
“Who but the bridegroom dares to judge the bride, 
Or he the bridegroom may appoint ? ” 
And so when Henry, in the bitterness of his disappointment, had 
sent messengers to demand of him first “three hundred marks 
due from his castles of Berkhamstead and Eye;” then “seven 
hundred marks lent at the siege of Thoulouse;” then “ five hun- 
dred marks advanced by the Jews;” and, finally, “ thirty or forty 
thousand marks, revenues from the vacant sees and abbacies,” 
Becket had made answer : — 
“O my good lord Leicester, 

The king and I were brothers. All I had 

I lavish’d for the glory of the king ; 

I shone from him, for him, his glory, his 

Reflection ; now the glory of the Church 

Hath swallow’ d up the glory of the king ; 

I am his no more, but hers.” 
The memory of past service prompted by sincerest affection for 
his sovereign surged in upon him in this hour of trial, and, despite 
his devotion to the Church, compelled him to demand “ one day” 
wherein to ponder on his final decision. 

It is the same inward struggle to be witnessed later at Montmi- 
rail. There he addressed Henry as his “ dear liege,” and, kneel- 
ing at his feet, yielded the controversy to him “saving God’s 
honor.” The king was of too small a nature to appreciate an 
attachment that could not yield implicit obedience without regard 
to conscience ; of too small a nature, too supremely selfish, to rec- 
ognize in his old “ friend,” “ co-mate,” and “ co-king,” the strug- 
gle bitterer than death that was in progress, the issue of which 
was, indeed, to be death. 

And later still, in the Traitor’s Meadow at Fréteval, it was no 
insincere profession of affection that Becket made to Henry in the 
words, 


“ My liege, your will and happiness are mine,” 
even while he insisted on justice for “the Spouse of the Great 
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King,” Henry’s King. It is not the language of a traitor but of 
a true man — however mistaken in his convictions — that we have 
in the closing passage of this scene, one of the strongest in the 
whole drama : — 
“T live to die for it, I die to live for it. 

The state will die, the Church can never die, 

The king’s not like to die for that which dies ; 

But I must die for that which never dies. 


When my voice 
Is martyr’d mute, and this man disappears, 
That perfect trust may come again between us, 
And there, there, there, not here I shall rejoice 
To find my stray sheep back within the fold.” 

It was fidelity to the king that brought Becket to the bower of 
Rosamund in time to save her life from the dagger of the jealous 
Eleanor. Where love found no antagonism in duty, love for his 
liege no antagonism in duty to the Church, there love was ever 
active, ever ready with its sacrifices. 

And what save this love was it that held him back from the ex- 
communication of the king? Mr. Froude is not able to give any 
satisfactory explanation of this fact. He would have us believe 


that it was due alone to that native chivalry that would have kept 
him from striking a sick peasant as well as a sick king. But the 
poet, with truer instinct, tells the secret in this passage from the 
second scene of the last Act, which we are constrained to give 
entire. 


ROSAMUND. 
My lord, you have not excommunicated him ? 
Oh, if you have, absolve him ! 
BECKET. 
Daughter, daughter, 
Deal not with things you know not. 
ROSAMUND. 


I know him. 
Then you have done it, and I call you cruel. 


JOHN OF SALISBURY. 
No, daughter, you mistake our good archbishop ; 
For once in France the king had been so harsh, 
He thought to excommunicate him — Thomas, 
You could not — old affection master’d you, 
You falter’d into tears. 
ROSAMUND. 
God bless him for it. 
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BECKET. 
Nay, make me not a woman, John of Salisbury, 
Nor make me traitor to my holy office. 
Did not a man’s voice ring along the aisle, 
‘“¢ The king is sick and almost unto death ?” 
How could I excommunicate him then? 


ROSAMUND. 
And wilt thou excommunicate him now ? 


BECKET. 
Daughter, my time is short ; I shall not do it. 
And were it longer — well —I should not do it. 

And in the last dark hour, when the conspirators were seeking 
to anger him into saying or doing what might warrant them in 
fulfilling their murderous design, how grandly flashes out the truth 
against the blackness of their malice! 

** Reginald, all men know I loved the prince. 
His father gave him to my care, and I 
Became his second father: he had his faults, 
For which I would have laid mine own life down 
To help him from them, since indeed I loved him, 
And love him next after my lord his father. 
Rather than dim the splendour of his crown 
I fain would treble and quadruple it 
With revenues, realms, and golden provinces 
So that were done in equity.” 

And then, when death was just upon him, and the courage 
born of faith and a good conscience would not suffer him to flee, 
with the confidence of one who could find no occasion to look 
back with regret upon a career fast drawing to its close, he an- 
swered the cry of his approaching assassins, “‘ Where is this treble 
traitor to the king ?” — 

“ Here. 
No traitor to the king, but priest of God, 
Primate of England.” 

And so he died, the victim not of his own pride, not of a per- 
sonal ambition, but of a mistaken conviction of duty. From the 
beginning of his archbishopric he had anticipated death as the 
necessary consequence of his acceptance of the office. The shadow 
of martyrdom had ever accompanied him. That shadow, ever 
deepening, had been to him not so much a warning as an invita- 
tion. He had resisted the importunity of friends who would have 
saved him from the event. He had pressed on with an inflexibil- 
ity of purpose, like that of him who “set his face steadfastly to go 
to Jerusalem,” with its cross clearly in view; or like that of him 
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who went to Jerusalem, knowing that bonds and afflictions awaited 
him. He repented his one act of weakness as truly and as bitterly 
as did his great successor to the archbishopric of Canterbury, 
Cranmer, repent his recantation. 

Mr. Froude informs us that, at his acceptance of the Archbish- 
opric, Becket was “ past the time of life at which the character 
can be seriously changed. After forty, men may alter their opin- 
ions, their policy, and their conduct, but they rarely alter their dis- 
positions; and Becket remained as violent, as overbearing, as 
ambitious, and as unscrupulous, as he had shown himself when 
chancellor.” He refuses to credit the primate with any sincere 
desire of reforming the Church, and represents him as self-seeking 
and autocratic throughout his entire course. But the poet, look- 
ing with the clearer eyes of a larger charity, discerns the higher mo- 
tives behind the actions. Never in human history did man stoop 
so low as for mere ambition’s sake to wash with his own hands 
the feet of beggars, and dress the sores of lepers. Ambition has 
its bounds in nature. And when Becket was come to the highest 
point possible for him to attain, what need was there of such min- 
istrations? They could not give him greater power. Even the 
philosophy of the historian admits itself puzzled by this inconsis- 
tency. Surely these acts were those of a sincere man, whatever 
may be said as to the mistaken character of his convictions. 

We close Lord Tennyson’s “ dramatic memorial” with a higher 
sense of the grandeur of true manhood. Even a mistaken convic- 
tion of duty may urge one along the way to true glory. How far 
Becket, living in an age of general gloom, was responsible for his 
convictions, it is not ours to determine. But in his devotion, how- 
ever mistaken its object, he stands before the ages a grand witness 
to the truth that right can under no circumstances enter into a 
compromise with wrong; that life and love must yield them to the 
sacrificial knife or ever conscience prove unfaithful to itself. 


Newell Woolsey Wells. 
Brooxtyn, N. Y. 





COMPULSORY EDUCATION IN CRIME. 


To those interested in the cause of Prison Reform it is a sad and 
discouraging reflection that, with but rare exceptions, the common 
jails of this continent are to-day little in advance of the jails of 
fifty years ago. The age claims to be eminently philanthropic 
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and progressive, and yet the humiliating fact confronts us that 
at least in this particular field of philanthropic labor — and a 
most important field it is — the progress made during the past half 
century is utterly insignificant. This paper deals only with the 
jails of this continent, but our condemnation of the modern com- 
mon jail need hardly be confined to those of the New World, for 
even in the most advanced countries of the Old World the common 
jails are, as a rule, hardly a whit more efficacious in suppressing 
crime than those frightful sinks of vice and fever which Howard 
visited more than a century ago, and which stamped with eternal 
disgrace the civilization of the eighteenth century. 

Our indictment, be it observed, relates exclusively to common 
or county jails, by which are meant all prisons, however desig- 
nated, which are intended for short-sentenced prisoners, as dis- 
tinguished from state prisons or penitentiaries, where long-sen- 
tenced prisoners are confined. With the latter class of prisons 
we do not concern ourselves at present. 

What an important factor in the prison economy of the country 
common jails are is shown by the fact that 150,000 persons are 
committed annually to these jails in the United States; and if 
station-houses and city prisons be included, that large number 
may probably be doubled: while in the Province of Ontario it 
appears that the average number of prisoners passing annually 
through these jails during the last eight years was upwards 
of 11,000. The moral significance of these figures is intensified 
by the fact that these jails are used on this continent not merely 
as places of detention for criminals, but also as receptacles for 
persons awaiting trial, and also, in many cases, for innocent wit- 
nesses — classes of persons usually in other countries carefully 
kept entirely distinct and separate from convicted criminals. 
What is the effect of the prison upon this vast stream of prisoners 
annually passing through the jails? Are the prisoners made 
worse or better by their imprisonment; are these costly institu- 
tions reforming or manufacturing criminals; in a word, are they 
fulfilling the object of their existence, or doing work in just the 
opposite direction? These are questions deserving of the most 
thoughtful consideration. Let it be at once thankfully admitted 
that, in other classes of prisons, and in other branches of the god- 
like work of repressing crime, most marked and gratifying prog- 
ress has been made, especially within the last quarter of a century. 
Innumerable homes, refuges, and child-saving institutions generally 
have been called into existence, or extended ; while in establish- 
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ments at the other extremity of the prison gamut — penitentia- 
ries or convict prisons for adult criminals, especially those con- 
ducted on the so-called “Irish” or “Crofton” system — the 
reformation effected is truly marvelous. Indeed, these latter in- 
stitutions have been revolutionized for good rather than reformed. 
But the common jails, holding the middle place between the home 
and the penitentiary, between child-saving institutions and pris- 
ons for adult offenders, — these have unfortunately, on this con- 
tinent at least, not progressed in the same ratio. No doubt these 
jails, bad as they are, are infinitely better in many respects than 
the pestilential dens of Howard’s time. The spirit of the age is 
changed. The generation with which Howard had to do was a 
coarse, hard, and unfeeling generation. Our lot has fallen upon 
happier times, and the generation of to-day is certainly marked 
by a more refined and humanitarian spirit; and this improved 
spirit has made itself felt in our prisons and asylums as well as 
in other places. 

Our lunatics are not chained and treated as wild beasts; our 
prisons are not pesthouses. The barbarous and disgraceful state 
of things which obtained in both classes of institutions almost 
invariably, one hundred years ago, would, thank God, be simply 
impossible to-day. But still, as regards our common jails, the worst 
evil of the old jail system —the unrestricted intercourse of the 
prisoners — remains to-day almost as unmitigated a curse as in 
the days of “ the philanthropist.” 

Before entering upon any discussion as to the merits or demerits 
of our Canadian and American jails, it is essential clearly to 
understand the primary aim and object of these institutions and 
the true test of their success. It is now universally conceded that 
the aim and object of all preventive and penal institutions — nay, of 
all penal legislation and of every prison system — may be summed 
up in four words —“ the repression of crime.” This is the true 
and only test of all prisons, prison systems, and of all penal leg- 
islation.! However admirable in other respects a prison or jail 
may be, if it does not repress crime it fails in the very object of 
its existence, and must be condemned. To repress crime is the 
natural and inherent right and duty of every government. In 


1 This is not the test usually applied by the public. “The cost,” writes 
Mr. Vaux, “is the crucial test (with the public generally) of every system of 
convict punishment, and whatever costs least is best, and if any costs nothing, 
that is the realization of benevolence, humanity, progress, virtue, and civiliza- 
tion, and the finality — Prison Reform.” — The Convict. 
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enacting its criminal and other laws, in moulding and fashioning 
its preventive and penal institutions and its system of prison dis- 
cipline, this is the paramount object the state has in view. The 
right to repress crime at once justifies and limits the severity of 
the measures which may be employed by the state for this purpose. 
Any measures, however severe, which are clearly necessary for 
the repression of crime, are justifiable and commendable; any 
that go beyond that are unjustifiable cruelty — cruelty, which 
generally defeats its object, creating instead of checking crime. 
To paraphrase a striking remark of the German art critic Winckel- 
mann in reference to Greek sculpture, we might say that “ Repres- 
sion is the tongue on the balance of punishment.” In other 
words, the amount of punishment must be determined by the 
object in view — “the repression of crime.” While, therefore, 
the state has no right to treat prisoners with cruelty, no right to 
do anything unnecessarily to injure them in mind or body, it is 
still its bounden right and imperative duty to repress crime with 
strong and stern hand, to make it known and felt by evil-doers 
that the “way of the transgressor is hard,” and that it is its wise, 
righteous, and deliberate purpose that it shall be so; and this, not 
merely on the general ground of justice, morality, and economy, 
but on the ground of humanity and tenderness to the transgressors 
themselves. 

Efficiency in repressing crime is, then, the true and only test of 
the merit of any prison. Let us apply this test to the jails of 
this continent. Are they, as a rule, repressing crime? Are they 
more efficient in this respect than the jails in Howard’s time? 
True, we have banished, and rightly banished, the chains, the 
filth, the jail fever, and the cruelty which disgraced the jails and 
the people of that age. Our prisoners are better housed, better 
fed, better warmed, better clothed, and better treated than they 
then were. Physically, in a word, our jails are improved, and 
greatly improved. Are theyso morally? Is the moral atmosphere 
at all purer? Is there less contamination and corruption now 
than then? Will it not be found that the moral condition of our 
jails is but little better than it was a century ago? Will it not 
be found that the net result of our jail reforms amounts to this, 
that we have done away with almost everything which was deterrent 
under the old prison régime, without introducing anything to 
replace it? As a matter of fact our jails have entirely ceased to 
be a terror to evil-doers ; nay, on the contrary, they have become 
attractive to them. The criminal classes have come to regard 
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the jails as hotels or clubs, where, at the public cost, they are 
kept more comfortably than they would be outside, and all with- 
out trouble or care, or labor of any kind; and, lest their time 
should hang heavy upon their hands, they are thoughtfully pro- 
vided with just the sort of companions in their idleness they would 
themselves select. Who can be surprised if, under these circum- 
stances, old offenders are loth to leave their comfortable prison 
homes, and often deliberately violate the laws, with the avowed 
object of being sent back to them? Indeed, the statistics of some 
of our jails show that a large number of prisoners are committed 
again and again to prison, year after year, each year swelling the 
quota of the hopelessly incorrigible class. ‘For these,” as Lord 
Carnarvon said, “the prison loses its terrors, and becomes even 
their home ; to them, crime is the atmosphere of their daily life 
and thoughts; they feed upon society like animals of prey, and 
the court and judge, with all the solemn machinery of the law, 
becomes, so far as they are concerned, a comedy.” And can it be 
doubted that this generation of hopeless incorrigibles is largely 
the natural outcome, the spawn of our jails? The records of the 
jail in the city in which this is written show that one prisoner was 
as often as 317 separate times an inmate of its cells; and the 
governor of the jail informs me that throughout the last twelve 
years during which he has held that office, a large number of the 
habitués of the jail, male and female, have spent the greater por- 
tion of their life in the prison. 

In view of these facts it can hardly be contended that our 
modern common jails aid in the work of repressing crime by 
their deterrent influence on the criminal classes. But it may be 
imagined that they contribute to repress crime by reforming or 
amending those who enter their gates. This were, indeed, a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished. But alas! can anything be 
further from the actual fact? Our common jails have been again 
and again denounced by those who know them best — prison in- 
spectors, jailers, and others—as schools of vice, nurseries of 
crime, hot-beds of infamy, places where criminals are systemati- 
cally manufactured at the cost of the State. And how is this? 
Simply because the monster evil of the old jail régime, the indis- 
criminate intercourse of the prisoners, still continues to be the 
curse and abomination of our modern improved (?) jails. There 
is, indeed, a separation of the sexes and some slight classifica- 
tion of the prisoners which did not exist forty years ago; and 


this, no doubt, has to some extent mitigated the evil of contamina- 
VOL. IV. — NO. 20. 9 
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tion, and, it may be, somewhat diminished the attractiveness of 
the prison to the habitual criminal. But the great fact remains, 
that promiscuous association among the prisoners still exists to a 
very large extent, and that it is left to do its natural work, and 
produce its sad and bitter fruit, without anything to counteract 
its baneful influence. For in these jails there is, generally speak- 
ing, no work for the prisoners, little or no supervision, and no sec- 
ular or religious instruction. 

What the fruits of such intercourse amongst prisoners must be, 
it needs not the terrible experience of all ages and all countries to 
tell us. The association of old and young, innocent and guilty, 
tried and untried, novices in crime and coarse and hardened 
offenders, within the walls of a prison, without occupation, super- 
vision, or instruction, could not be other than utterly bad and de- 
moralizing to the last degree. Few could pass through such an 
ordeal unscathed. In jails, as elsewhere, “ evil communications 
corrupt good manners.” The young and innocent, if not hope- 
lessly contaminated by their prison associates, could not fail to 
become fatally familiarized with vice and crime, to lose all sense 
of shame, and to cease to regard the jail itself with terror; while 
the older offenders would, by each fresh visit to their prison asso- 
ciates, necessarily become more and more hardened and encouraged 
in their evil courses. Prisoners in jail are, no doubt, prevented 
while within the walls from preying upon the community ; but for 
this loss of time they are sure amply to indemnify themselves by 
their renewed activity when set at liberty, and by the instruction 
and encouragement given while in jail to their youthful fellow- 
prisoners. The famous American jurist, Edward Livingstone, 
writing many years ago, put, in a very startling way, the probable 
effect upon the young of their prison intercourse with older 
offenders. ‘“ Vice,” he writes, “ is more infectious than disease, and 
it would be more reasonable to put a man into a pesthouse to cure 
him of headache ihan to confine a young offender in a penitentiary 
(or one of our common jails), organized on the ordinary plan, to 
effect his reformation.” In her admirable work, ‘“ Our Convicts,” 
Miss Carpenter answers the important question, “ How are they 
(the convicts) made?” She holds it to be an “acknowledged 
fact that imprisonment of children is the surest way to raise for 
our country a large body of hardened criminals, and to insure a 
continually increasing supply,” and she implores the “ magistracy 
of the country to pause before they place even one young child in 
a position which is the first step to its becoming one of ‘Our 
Convicts,’ ” 
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Happily, in this new world of ours, some, at least, of the many 
sources of the supply of criminals enumerated by Miss Carpenter, 
such as “ The Thieves’ Training School,” have hardly as yet fully 
developed themselves. But we have here in full force the most 
potent factor in the Satanic work of the manufacture of criminals 
—common jails; and of this we may feel assured, that, so long 
as we keep our common jails as they now are, criminals, like 
the poor, “will be always with us.” It is for its effects upon 
the unhappy children who are sent to prison that our present 
jail system deserves the strongest reprobation, on the grounds of 
morality, justice, and humanity. We enlightened moderns and 
so-called Christians cannot find language to denounce the igno- 
rance, superstition, and cruelty of the heathen of old, who made 
their sons pass through the fire to Moloch; but we systematically 
expose our own sons to a much more terrible ordeal when, with 
the strong arm of the law, we thrust them into our common jails, 
and force them into companionship with the most vile and de- 
graded of their kind. The heathen imperiled the body; the 
Christian imperils the soul of his child. 

It is, indeed, earnestly to be desired, in this connection, that 
both on this continent and everywhere else it may ere long be for- 
bidden by law to send boys or girls under fourteen years of age 
to jail. Such a wise and beneficent law is now in force in the 
enlightened State of Massachusetts, and also, it is believed, in 
Belgium and Germany — perhaps the most advanced countries in 
Europe in the science and practice of prison reform. In countries 
where there are no proper receptacles, as homes or industrial 
schools, for juvenile offenders, it would be better, infinitely better, 
that, in the case of boys at least, they should be taken before a 
special magistrate, and, if found guilty, soundly flogged and dis- 
missed, than that they should be sent to jails, as they now are, to 
commence their apprenticeship to crime; to start, as it were, on 
what Bulwer calls “The Law’s Royal Road to the Gallows.” ! 
Meanwhile, until this happy consummation has been brought 
about, it should be the effort of every well-wisher of his kind to 
shield, as far as possible, from contamination the unhappy chil- 
dren who are consigned to our jails. 

Could we by some miracle be brought to know the exact number 


1 See the Introduction to Paul Clifford, a novel written to call public atten- 
tion to the very evil of our prison system denounced in this paper. “ A satire,” 


Bulwer adds, “on the short-cut established between the house of correction and 
the condemned cell.” 
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of convicts who, within the last ten years, have passed into our 
penitentiaries, or died upon the scaffold, and who could trace their 
ruin to their first imprisonment in jail, the most insensible and 
callous person would be appalled. We cannot, indeed, ascertain. 
the precise number of these victims of our jail system, but we do 
know, without any miracle, that their number is legion. We do 
know that the manufacture of criminals is going on steadily and 
surely from day to day and year to year in our jails, the whole 
process being conducted in due legal form, with proper judicial 
solemnity, and under the authority of the state —the parens 
patrie, bound as such to guard the children from evil, and to 
train them up to become good men and good citizens! What a 
mockery of law, justice, and state authority is all this! Whata 
striking illustration of the saying, “ Licitis perimus /” 

That I have not in any way exaggerated the pernicious influence 
of the common jails on this continent, and of common jails wher- 
ever they may be, where this promiscuous intercourse is tolerated, 
might be established by the concurrent testimony of the highest 
authorities on this subject. The wise and witty Canon of St. 
Paul’s, the late Rev. Sydney Smith, wrote as follows about the 
jails in England sixty years ago: “ There are in every county in 
England large public schools, maintained at the experise of the 
county, for the encouragement of profligacy and vice, and for 
providing a proper succession of housebreakers, profligates, and 
thieves. They are schools, too, conducted without the smallest 
degree of partiality or favor, there being no man (however mean 
his birth or obscure his situation) who may not easily procure ad- 
mission to them. The moment any young person evinces the 
slightest propensity for these pursuits he is provided with food, 
clothing, and lodging, and put to his studies under the most ac- 
complished thieves and cut-throats the county can supply. There 
is not, to be sure, a formal arrangement of lectures, after the 
manner of our universities, but the petty-larcenous stripling, being 
left destitute of every species of employment, and locked up with 
accomplished villains, as idle as himself, listens to their pleasant 
narrative of successful crimes, and pants for the hour of freedom, 
that he may begin the same bold and interesting career.” 

Very similar language is found in one of, the annual reports of 
the Executive Committee of the Prison Association of New York. 
“Tf an institution should be established in every county of the 
State, with this inscription on the door, ‘ Vice and Crime taught 
here,’ and the processes within corresponded to the announcement 
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without, this Committee is impressed with the conviction that the 
work of manufacturing criminals could hardly be done more effect- 
ually than it is by our jail system.” 

That the moral condition of the county jails in the United 
States had not materially improved a few years ago is shown by 
the strong and emphatic language in which they are condemned 
by the late Dr. E. C. Wines,’ in the great work just completed 
before his death in 1880. “The whole system of county jails 
in the United States,” he wrote, “ is a disgrace to our civilization. 
It is hopelessly, irremediably bad, and must so remain as long as it 
exists under its present form. It needs not improvement, but rev- 
olution ; not modification, but reconstruction. De Tocqueville, 
half-a-century ago, pronounced our county jails ‘the worst prisons 
he had ever seen ;’ and there has been little marked improvement 
since. The system is wasteful of time, wasteful of opportunity, 
wasteful of money, and it does not reform. The moral atmosphere 
of these prisons is foul; no fouler exists anywhere. It is loaded 
with contagion. The contact of their inmates is close, their inter- 
course unrestricted, their talk abominable. 

“The effects of such promiscuous association is to increase the 
number of criminals, and to develop and intensify their criminal- 
ity. The lessons taught are contempt for authority, human and 
divine; hostility to law and its officers; the delights of vicious 
indulgence; the duty of revenge upon society for imaginary 
wrongs ; the necessity of craft, of daring, of violence, if need be, 
in the commission of criminal acts, and of sullen submission to 
punishment if caught; the hopelessness of all efforts at amend- 
ment, and the best methods of success in criminal undertaking.” 

“Thus this country has in its county jails about two thousand 
schools of vice, all supplied with expert and zealous professors.” 

‘The condemnation of the system may be pronounced in a single 
sentence, — it is an absurd attempt to cure crime, the offspring of 
idleness, by making idleness compulsory, and to teach virtue, the 
fruit of careful and painstaking moral culture, by enforced associa- 
tion with those who scoff at virtue, duty and religion.” 

1 The name of the late Dr. Wines cannot be mentioned without feelings of 
gratitude and respect by any one who takes an interest in the cause of prison 
reform, a cause to which he devoted solarge a portion of his earnest and use- 
ful life, and which he did so much to advance by his able writings and his in- 
defatigable labors. Dr. Wines’s work from which the extract above is taken — 
“The State of Prisons and Child Saving Institutions ” —is justly regarded as 


perhaps the most valuable contribution to prison literature ever made by any 
individual. 
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The Board of State Charities! for Ohio, in its second annual 
report (1868), concludes as follows : — 

“Tt is a startling, a terrible proposition sustained by this report 
that Ohio is to-day supporting, at public expense, as base ‘ Semin- 
aries of Vice’ as are to be found in any civilized community ;” and 
they quote an extract from a report of a committee on prisons of 
the State of New York, which sums up the results of their investi- 
gations into the jails as follows : — 

“There is no one of the sources of crime which is more opera- 
tive in the multiplication of thieves and burglars than the com- 
mon jails of the State (New York), as now organized.” 

During my official experience of ten years as Inspector of Pris- 
ons in Canada, I had an opportunity of learning directly from the 
convicts in the penitentiaries their opinion respecting the effects 
produced on them by their imprisonment in jail. One of the 
questions put to every convict, when quitting the penitentiary, was 
as to the effect on him of his first imprisonment in jail. The an- 
swer almost invariably was that he left the jail worse than he 
entered it. 

Indiscriminate intercourse is thus clearly and unmistakably the 
great evil of our jails— “the curse and condemnation of the 
system.” In view of these facts we may well repeat the pertinent 
question addressed by the Board of State Charities of the State of 
Ohio to the General Assembly of the State, “Can these revolting 
evils in our jail system. be remedied?” The answer is, “ Yes, 
certainly they can be remedied.” To state the evil is in fact to 
state the remedy; namely, the prevention of this fatal intercourse. 
The absolute separation of the prisoners during their imprison- 
ment —this is the only remedy, but it is an effectual one. No 
mere classification of prisoners, no matter on what basis, can stop 
contamination, unless, indeed, we can separate the pure from the 
impure, the innocent from the guilty, the novice from the hardened 
offender; and as yet we hardly possess the means of making the 
moral diagnosis which such a classification implies. Between sep- 
aration and contamination, then, our choice must be. There is no 
middle course. Upon this question there is an absolute consensus 
of opinion among the ablest modern authorities on prison disci- 
pline. The adoption of the separate system in jails was strongly 


1 The Board of State Charities for Ohio, which includes the names of such 
well-known and enlightened philanthropists and prison reformers as General 
Brinkerhoff and Mr. Joseph Perkins, has for years past been earnestly and suc- 
cessfully advocating the principle of separate confinement in jails. 
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recommended in the report from a select committee of the House 
of Lords in 1835. It was again powerfully urged in the admirable 
report of the Inspector of Prisons in England in 1837. It was 
further recommended by a select committee of the House of 
Lords in 1847, and again by a report of a select committee of 
the House of Commons in 1850. 

The committee of the House of Lords reports on the question 
of separation in jails as follows: “Association or a mixed sys- 
tem of association and separation, prevails, as we have shown, in 
many jails. Such anomalies, however, are in the opinion of the 
Committee very objectionable. They should be removed at the 
earliest practicable time, and their present existence can only be 
justified by the difficulties of reconstruction and the natural re- 
luctance of the local authorities to incur a heavy expenditure. 
The Committee entertain a very decided opinion on this head, and 
having regard to the course of legislation, now extending over 
many years, and the agreement in opinion and practice of the 
highest authorities, they consider that the system generally known 
as the separate system must now be accepted as the foundation 
of prison discipline, and that its rigid maintenance is a vital prin- 
ciple in the efficiency of county and borough jails.” 

The committee elsewhere employs the following emphatic lan- 
guage on the necessity of separation: ‘ We concluded our third 
report by strongly urging the advantage of the separation of one 
prisoner from another as the basis and great leading feature of all 
prison discipline. On reviewing this opinion, and taking advan- 
tage of further experience, we feel warranted in expressing our 
firm conviction that the moral results of the discipline have been 
most encouraging and attended with a success which we believe is 
without parallel in the history of prison discipline ; and in con- 
clusion the Committee recommend that legislation be taken as 
speedily as possible to render the adoption of separation obliga- 
tory upon all jails and houses of correction in England and 
Wales.” 

It may be mentioned here that in January, 1865, copies of the 
“Report and Evidence of the Committee of the House of Lords,” 
above referred to, with other valuable documents on the subject of 
prison discipline, were transmitted to the Governor General of 
Canada by the Secretary of State for the Colonies, accompanied 
by an exhaustive circular despatch, in order, as stated in the de- 
spatch, that the colony should have the benefit of “ the experience 
of the Mother Country and of the eminent men who had made 
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that experience their study for the purpose of effecting any amend- 
ments which may be needed in the prisons and system of prison 
discipline in use in Canada.” The “separate system” is referred 
to in that despatch as “demanding especial care and attention ;” 
and in urging its adoption the following strong language is used : 
“You will bear in mind that no ordinary difficulties, nor, indeed, 
any difficulties should be allowed to stand in the way of the estab- 
lishment of the system.” Should separation be absolutely imprac- 
ticable in the prisons as they are, it will be for the consideration 
of the Legislature whether means cannot be found for effecting 
the alterations required in them.! 

Commenting on the report of the committee of the House of 
Lords, the able author of “The Digest and Summary of Answers 
from Colonial Governors respecting Prison Discipline,” published 
by direction of the Secretary of State, in London in 1867, re- 
marked: “It has been recognized too long and too widely to be 
now disputed that good discipline is impracticable and corruption 
certain when prisoners are in communication with each other, and 
that separation is the only basis for a sound penal system. Not 
only in this country, but in the United States and in the chief 
states of Europe, the principle of separation has passed from books 
into legislation and practice.” 

The ablest authorities in other parts of Europe entertain the 
same opinion as to the necessity of separation in jails. 

Professor Mittermaier, one of the most profound writers upon 
such questions in Germany, wrote more than twenty years ago: 
“ The old disputed question whether the system of associated im- 
prisonment or separate confinement is to be preferred, and how the 
former might be amended, disappears, giving place to a general 
conviction, the result of recent investigation, that separate confine- 
ment must be recognized as an indispensable part of prison disci- 
pline. The question at present is rather whether separate confine- 
ment should be adopted as the general or only system in carrying 
out the entire execution of sentences of imprisonment, or whether 
it should be employed for only a part of the sentence.” The ques- 
tion raised in the last part of the quotation refers to the enforcing 
of separate imprisonment in convict prisons or other penitentiaries 
where prisoners are undergoing sentences of two, three, or more 


1 It is due to the late Board of Inspectors of Prisons, &c., of Canada, of 
which the writer was then chairman, to say that in their Official Reports for 
1864 and 1865 and subsequent years the adoption of the “separate system” 
in our jails was strongly urged upon the Government of Canada. 
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years, but does not arise at all in reference to prisons or common 
jails where the sentences do not usually extend beyond a few 
months, and even those sentences might be much shortened in 
prisons where separate confinement was enforced. 

The results of the system of separate confinement wherever tried 
have been most encouraging. In 1839 an Act was passed in Eng- 
land (2 and 3 Vic. cap. 56) authorizing the separate confinement 
of prisoners during the whole or any part of their imprisonment 
in jail. 

The following extract from the report of the Inspector of Pris- 
ons for the Southern District of England for 1862 shows how well 
the Act had worked there: “It is very satisfactory to refer to the 
great and manifold improvements that have taken place in the 
construction and discipline in the prisons of England and Wales 
since the enactment of the Statute 2 and 3 Victoria, cap. 56, 
by which the separate confinement of prisoners, as contradistin- 
guished from solitary confinement, was first sanctioned by law. 
In the year 1843, when I had the honor to be appointed to my 
present office, there were two prisons only, in the part of the coun- 
try now comprised in the Southern District, in which advantage 
had been taken of the provisions of that Act. . . . These prisons, 
at the time to which I refer, contained less than an aggregate 
number of 200 certified cells, whereas at the present time there 
are more than 800 which have received the legal sanction to be 
used in the same form of discipline. In indicating this change as 
evidence of the growing conviction of the advantages which have 
attended the adoption of separate confinement, it should be men- 
tioned that more than nine tenths of the cells so certified are con- 
tained in prisons expressly built for the exercise of this discipline, 
and the remainder have been obtained by alterations of existing 
cells, of so expensive a character that they would not have been 
undertaken without a strong conviction of the superiority of the 
form of discipline to be carried out in them.” 

The Inspector adds that “the number of commitments to the 
prisons thus altered rapidly decreased,” and that “in many jails 
it was reduced to one half what it had been ten years before.” 

The system of absolute separation of the prisoners has also been 
tried, and its efficiency clearly proved, in at least three jails in the 
United States (as we learn from an interesting leaflet! by Gen- 
eral Brinkerhoff): one in Boston, one in the city of Washington, 
and one in the city of Mansfield, Ohio, where General Brinkerhoff 

1 Crime Schools at Public Expense. 
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resides. Sheriff Gates, who administers the last named jail, after 
an experience of the new and the old systems, thus contrasts them : 
“Separation is better every way, physically and morally. It en- 
sures greater cleanliness and better habits, and consequently bet- 
ter health. If the prisoner is a young man, or is arrested for 
some trifling offense, or on suspicion merely, separation secures 
him against the contamination of old offenders; and if released 
without conviction (which occurs in a majority of cases) he goes 
out free, in a large degree, from the odium of prison associates. If 
the prisoner is an old offender, he certainly ought not to have an 
opportunity to contaminate the younger inmates, and separation 
prevents that. So, in many other ways I could name, separation 
is an advantage. In short, in my judgment, separation is better 
for the prisoner, better for his keepers, better for the public, and 
better every way. I am sure nothing could induce me voluntarily 
to return to the old.” Perhaps the strongest practical proof of 
the relative superiority of the separate system is furnished by the 
fact that at the International Prison Congress held in London in 
1872, at which almost all civilized countries were represented, the 
only countries which declared themselves satisfied with their peni- 
tentiary system were those which had adopted the “separate ” or, 
as it is usually called in Europe, the “ cellular” system, and these 
countries, Belgium, Germany and Prussia, declared that they were 
satisfied with their prison system so far as it was “cellular or 
“ separate ” and no further. This information was elicited by the 
answers furnished officially by the governments represented at 
the Congress to a uniform series of questions submitted by the 
United States Commissioner, Dr. Wines, to the prison authorities 
of those countries months before the meeting of the Congress. The 
replies may, therefore, be considered as official and trustworthy. 
The answers from Belgium, which has always led the van in the 
work of prison reform, are especially noteworthy and instructive. 
“In answer to the question whether we are satisfied with our 
existing penitentiary system, our reply is affirmative in so far as 
it is not applicable to establishments on the congregate plan; but 
the transformation of these into cellular prisons is actively pro- 
gressing.” In answer to another question they say: “Of the 
twenty-six prisons in the kingdom, eighteen are conducted on the 
‘cellular’ system; of the six congregate prisons, four are under- 
going alterations to adapt them to the system of separate imprison- 
ment ;” and again: “ The Belgian Legislature has given its prefer- 
ence to the cellular system, because it renders imprisonment more 
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efficacious, and because the reformation of the convict is better 
assured.” We have, therefore, not only their deliberate profession 
of faith in the separate system, but we have also their reason for 
this faith. And the Prussian government, so remarkable for its 
powers of organization in every department, says that “in many 
respects the organization of the Prussian prisons may be considered 
perfect.” They admit, however, that there is one thing yet lack- 
ing; that is, the further extension of the cellular system. “ We 
need,” say they, “ the application of cellular imprisonment in all 
cases of preventive detention and of short sentences.” It has thus, 
I think, been established by a cloud of witnesses and authorities 
that the indiscriminate association of prisoners in our jails is a 
flagrant and enormous evil, which cries out loudly for reform. 
It has been shown, too, that for this evil there is a simple, inexpen- 
sive, and effectual remedy, which wherever tried has been success- 
ful —the separate system. Surely, then, it is the obvious and im- 
perative duty of the state, on the grounds both of economy and 
humanity, to apply this remedy without delay ; to see to it (to quote 
the words of the Committee of the House of Lords) “ that legisla- 
tion be taken as quickly as possible to render the adoption of 
separation obligatory in all jails and houses of correction.” In 
the Province of Ontario a large number of jails (especially those 
built within the last twenty-five years upon the improved plans 
sanctioned by the inspectors) would be found already suitable, to 
at least a limited extent, for the purpose of separate confinement. 
In the United States, on the contrary, it would appear from the 
Official Reports of the State Boards that very few of the jails, ex- 
cepting the three where the separate system is now in successful 
operation, could be utilized for the new system, without first under- 
going considerable structural changes. The necessity for making 
these changes in the construction of the existing jails should not 
be considered as any serious objection to the introduction of the 
new régime ; for whatever might be the cost of such changes, it 
would undoubtedly, in a short time, be more than repaid finan- 
cially by the diminution in crime, and consequently in jail expendi- 
ture, which would result from the introduction of the system of 
non-contamination. Seeing that the evils of the present jail system 
—the aggregate system, or the system of promiscuous intercourse 
— have been so emphatically condemned by reason, authority, and 
decisive experience ; that the merits of the “ separate system ” have 
been equally clearly established by reason, authority, and decisive 
experience, the pertinent question suggests itself, Why is this so? 
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Why does this particular class of prisons lag so much behind all 
other preventive or penal institutions? Whence comes this vis 
tnertic which enables the common jail to defy the spirit of the age 
and the efforts of social reformers? The explanation is not far to 
seek. It will be found in the fact that on this continent the jails 
are under the control of municipal bodies, while homes, refuges, 
and other child saving institutions are managed by either individu- 
als, benevolent societies, or the state, and convict prisons or peni- 
tentiaries, by the state. And the fact is proverbial that munici- 
pal bodies are in such matters more hard to move than the state 
itself, and infinitely more so than individual or benevolent societies. 
It will, therefore, probably be necessary, as a condition precedent 
to the introduction of the separate system in the jails on this con- 
tinent, that this administration should be taken out the hands of 
the municipalities, and vested exclusively in the state. This 
change has long been advocated in Canada, especially by ex-In- 
spector Langmuir, and it is thought, from the reports of the State 
boards in the United States, that such a change would be welcomed 
by the friends of prison reform in that country, provided the au- 
thorities administering the jails were made independent of political 
changes. It may be necessary to define more accurately the tech- 
nical meaning of the “ separate” or “cellular” system, the adop- 
tion of which is advocated in this paper. The very designation of 
the system indicates clearly enough its characteristic feature, and 
shows that it is directly opposed to the “aggregate” or “ congre- 
gate” systems, or, as it might be called, the contaminating system 
which now obtains generally in the jails on this continent. The 
imperial statute already referred to (2 and 8 Vic. cap. 56), which 
gives authority for the individual separation of the prisoners, in 
order, as expressly stated, “ to prevent contamination arising from 
the association of prisoners,” indicates the conditions under which 
this system may be carried out in England. It prescribes that 
“the cells should be certified to be of a proper size, and lighted, 
warmed, ventilated, and fitted up with a due regard to health.” 
It further directs that “ every prisoner so separately confined shall 
have the means of taking air and exercise at such times as may 
be prescribed by the surgeon, and shall be furnished with the 
means of moral and religious instruction and with suitable books 
and also with labor and employment.” 

The separate system now advocated is such a system as that in- 
troduced into England by the statute above referred to, save that 
we do not think that it would be practicable to insist on providing 
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the prisoner with work or employment; nor would this be so 
necessary in our jails, where the average sentences are much shorter, 
it is believed, than in the English jails. 

In the preceding remarks I have confined myself to the gravest 
evil of the jail system, not because I believed it to be the only 
defect of the existing régime, but because I felt it to be infinitely 
the most grave ; that it was, in truth, the monster evil which, “ like 
Aaron’s serpent, swallows up the rest.” To emphasize this plague 
spot of our jail system, and to direct public attention to it, is the 
aim and object of this paper. Moreover it seemed plain that if 
the “separate system” were once established any minor defects 
could easily be remedied; whereas in the absence of that system 
it would be almost a waste of labor to cure, even if we could, these 
minor shortcomings. During my official connection with the ad- 
ministration of the jails in Canada as an Inspector, from 1859 to 
1869, the necessity of the introduction of the separate system was 
strongly impressed upon my mind; and besides uniting with my 
colleagues in urging the matter upon the government I embodied 
my views upon the question more at length in a paper read before 
the Literary and Historical Society of Quebec in 1864. I venture 
to quote from that paper,! as published in the transactions of the 
society, a brief statement of some of the advantages which would 
result from the adoption in our jails of the “ separate system.” 

1. It would stay the plague of demoralization and corruption 
now going on in our jails; in other words, stop “ the compulsory 
education in crime ” now steadily carried out in these state institu- 
tions. 

2. Jails would cease to be attractive to evil-doers, and would 
once more become deterrent, as they ought to be. For no punish- 
ment is more dreaded by the criminal than separate confinement. 

8. The moral influence of separate confinement on the prisoners 
could not fail to be salutary. 

4. A great reduction in the cost of the maintenance of jails 
would follow, partly from the shortening of the usual sentences, 
and partly from the reduction which would soon take place in the 
number of committals. 

5. It would tend to bring about what is most desirable — a uni- 
formity of punishment in jails wherever situated. 

And lastly it would have the incidental advantage, which is not 
unworthy of consideration, that it would relieve our judges from 
the painful necessity of again and again solemnly pronouncing 

1 Glance at the Present State of the Common Jails of Canada. 
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sentences of “hard labor” on prisoners committed to jails, sen- 
tences which the judges, the prisoners, and the public know full 
well cannot possibly be carried out. 

It is in the hope of doing something to arouse public indignation 
against our abominable jail system as it now is, something to 
awaken and quicken a feeling in favor of a more humane, enlight- 
ened, and Christian system, something, in a word, to educate public 
opinion on this important subject, that I have ventured to bring 
together the facts and arguments submitted in this paper. To quote 
the concluding paragraph of the article already referred to: “ No 
important changes in our prison system are likely to be effected 
until demanded and supported by public opinion, and the first 
step towards creating this public opinion is to excite a personal in- 
terest in these questions among thinking men. It is the sum of 
personal interests, felt and expressed on such subjects by the intel- 
ligent minds of the community, which in every free country forms 
and moulds public opinion; and it is this public opinion which 
rough-hews and shapes the laws and institutions of the land.” 


Ei. A. Meredith. 


Toronto, ONTARIO, CANADA. 
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EDITORIAL. 


PROGRESSIVE ORTHODOXY. 


IV. ESCHATOLOGY. 

A THEOLOGICAL professor, having been invited to give a course of lec- 
tures on Eschatology, declined on the ground that he could not separate 
that subject from the rest of his doctrinal system and discuss it indepen- 
dently. There is no doctrine, indeed, which can be taken out of its rela- 

‘ tion to other doctrines and remain intelligible. The paradox might be 
maintained that no doctrine should be considered until all the other doc- 
trines had been discussed. It is especially true of eschatology that cor- 
rect views depend on the conceptions one has, not only of the several 
truths, but of the very character, significance, and tendency of the gospel 
as a whole. To some it seems easy to give, and legitimate to expect, a 
direct answer to any question that may be asked concerning the final des- 
tinies of men. When inquiry is made, for instance, as to the time within 
which probation is limited, why cannot any one express his opinion in a 
Yes or No? But while one’s affirmative or negative may be all that his 
controversial opponent cares to ascertain, yet the reasons which lead to 
a given conclusion are of the utmost importance, for they both interpret 
and qualify the final answer, even if that answer is expressed in a mono- 
syllable. The view which is taken of the person of Christ, of atone- 
ment, of the entire revelation of God in the gospel, must determine the 
views which are to be held concerning the age which follows after this 
earthly period — concerning the destiny of individuals, nations, the human 
race. It may seem also that an appeal to Scripture should be decisive 
on all the vexed questions which have arisen as to the last things. But 
if there were unmistakable declarations in the Bible, there would be no 
vexed questions. Besides, on this subject as on all other subjects Scrip- 
ture is cumulative and progressive along the line of developing princi- 
ples, so that the triumphs and judgments of the future must be seen in 
the perspective of the whole revelation God has given in Jesus Christ. 
Christianity must be understood profoundly if a comprehensive view is 
to be gained of the ultimate issues of human destiny under the gospel. 
It is our intention, however, to keep our reasoning well within the rec- 
ognized teaching of the New Testament, and to consider, so far as may 
be necessary, particular passages which are claimed to be decisive of con- 
troverted points. Our method is to recognize first some of the great 
facts and principles of the gospel which must underlie any conclusions on 
this subject, leaving for the sequel some discussion of a single related 
question about which agreement is not at present complete. 

Two observations may be offered by way of preface: one, that we are 
moving in the realm, not of accomplished history, but of unfulfilled proph- 
ecy. The statements of Scripture which relate to judgment and heaven 
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and hell are predictive, and therefore have the characteristics of prophetic 
teaching. We find grand outline, dependence of results on moral condi- 
tions, great spiritual contrasts, rather than minute details of time and cir- 
cumstance. The future is not, however, all vague and undiscernible. 
But, since the teaching is prophetic, we know where we may and where 
we may not look for certainty : we may be more certain of principles than 
of the particular application of principles. For instance, we know that 
the redeemed are to be forever with Christ, but we do not know what 
that union will involve of condition and service. The other observa- 
tion is, that these predictions are chiefly occupied with the coming 
triumphs of the gospel. The wicked are, indeed, frequently warned of 
their danger; but when thought is directed onwards it is almost invaria- 
bly for the purpose of giving assurance that the kingdom of Christ will 
reach at length a glorious consummation. The condemnation of the 
wicked is sometimes represented as part of that triumph and incident to 
it. The dark fate of the wicked is but the shadow cast by the brightness 
of the glory. There is accordingly a clearer disclosure of the blessedness 
of the redeemed and the victories of the gospel than of the condition of 
the lost. The kingdom of redemption is not a point of light in thé midst 
of surrounding darkness, but the wicked are a point of darkness in the 
midst of surrounding light. Even so severe a thinker as Professor Shedd 
concludes that the bottomless pit is an insignificant hole to which the 
refuse of mankind is consigned.’ 

It is important to learn first if there are any central facts or principles 
from which we can proceed in the attempt to reach sound conclusions. 

A. Tue Fact AND THE PRINCIPLE OF JUDGMENT. 

1. The Fact. Predictions of the future carry us on to the day of 
judgment as the time when the consummation of the gospel will be 
accomplished. Then the destiny of all men will be irrevocably fixed. It 
will be the final crisis for the human race. Whatever may be the de- 
cisive point in time for individuals, this is unquestionably represented as 
the crisis for humanity as a whole under the gospel. The first advent of 
Christ was unto salvation. The second advent is unto judgment and vic- 
tory. After that time the kingdom of righteousness will be undisturbed 
by oppositions of evil. Until that time men will be translated from the 
kingdom of sin into the kingdom of Christ. After the judgment there is 
no reversal of conditions, but only the fulfillment of that which is already 
determined. 

The time of judgment is left uncertain. The gospel must first be 
preached to the nations, and, therefore, as was observed in the article on 
atonement in our last number, not at scattered points within each geo- 
graphical empire, but in reality to all people. We need not take space 

1 “Hell is only a corner of the universe. The Gothic etymon denotes a 
covered-up hole. In Scripture hell is a ‘pit,’ a ‘lake ;’ not an ocean. It is 
‘bottomless,’ but not soundless.” — North American Review, February, 1885, 
page 170. 
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here to delineate the intervening advances of Christianity on earth, with 
regard to which prediction is not wanting in the New Testament. Neither 
do we linger to indicate the conditions under which the redeemed after 
judgment will come to perfection. We are now emphasizing the fact, as 
one of the most evident in the Scriptural teaching, that the day of judg- 
ment — the second coming of Christ — is the final and supreme crisis for 
the human race. 

The purposes of our present discussion do not require us to consider 
the belief in universal restoration nor the belief in conditional immortal- 
ity, although we of course understand that a complete discussion of 
eschatology would include the consideration of those opinions. Our ob- 
ject at present, as interpreters of progressive orthodoxy, is to inquire 
what opinion is to be maintained by those who do not believe that all 
men will be finally redeemed, and who do not discover any Biblical war- 
rant for the expectation that any one endowed with rational and spiritual 
powers will cease to exist. Scripture predicts, then, as a great fact to be 
realized in the future, that there is to be a day of judgment, when there 
will be a final separation of the righteous from the wicked. 

2. The Principle of Judgment. In another respect the predictions of 
Scripture are unmistakable. It is clear that Christ is to be the judge. 
Christ is to be on the judgment seat. Again and again this is plainly 
declared. The Son of Man is to be judge of the world. The Father 
hath given him authority to execute judgment because he is the Son of 
Man. When the Son of Man shall come in his glory all nations shall 
be gathered before Him. That judgment is to be rendered by Christ is 
taken for granted throughout the New Testament in many an allusion 
and assumption, as if every one who knows anything of the gospel knows 
that Christ will come to be our judge. Now this means more than that 
in addition to his offices of Redeemer and Master Christ is also ap- 
pointed Judge. It means that all men are to be judged under the gos- 
pel; to be judged by their relation to Christ. God reveals himself in 
Christ for the enlightenment and redemption of men. This is the clear- 
est, the most gracious, the supreme revelation ; and if men are judged 
by Christ, they are judged in accordance with that revelation which He 
brought to the world. They are not to be judged under the light of 
reason and conscience alone, but under the light of the gospel of Christ. 
They are to come before his judgment seat, not as those who are dragged 
there forcibly to meet a judge of whose person, character, or even ex- 
istence they know nothing, but as those who are brought there as the 
necessary result of the knowledge of God which has been given them 
through Him before whom they stand to be judged. When we read 
that Christ is to be the judge, we are to understand that the judgment 
will be a Christian judgment. As one’s friendships are a disclosure of 
himself, as what one finds in any embodiment of beauty or greatness 
or goodness indicates what his own perceptions and aspirations are, 80 
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what one finds in Christ, what Christ means and is to him, is the com- 
plete revelation of his character and deserving. If there is no form nor 
comeliness that those beholding Christ should desire Him, this argues no 
defect nor lack in Christ, but blindness and evil in those for whom He 
has no beauty. This principle of judgment in relation to Christ is one of 
the results of the fact that Christianity is the universal religion, the final, 
supreme revelation of God to men. Christ, as has been shown in pre- 
ceding articles, is the universal man. He is the Son of Man. His 
relationship is not tribal or national, but human, as comprehensive as the 
race. He is the second Adam, the head and progenitor of renewed 
humanity. His invitations, commands, prox ises, are in universals. “ If 
any man thirst, let him come unto me and drink.” ‘ Whosoever believeth 
on me shall never die.” ‘No man cometh unto the Father but by me.” 
He died for the sins of the world. He tasted death for every man. The 
uniform teaching of the New Testament is that there is no salvation ex- 
cept in Christ. The universality of Christianity is accepted to-day as a 
postulate by nearly all schools of Christian thought. In accordance 
with this teaching of the gospel is the prediction, repeatedly made, that 
Christ is to judge the whole world, all the nations, all the dead, small 
and great. 

It is only as a result of this principle that we believe the knowledge 
of God in Christ to be finally decisive of character and destiny. Whether 
or not any knowledge of God besides that given by the gospel is de- 
cisive, there can be no question that the gospel does determine the des- 
tiny of all to whom it is made known. There are no higher, no more 
influential motives under which man can be brought to God. If Christ 
does not, no other power can draw man to God. Whoever will not 
believe on Christ is incorrigible 4nd hopelessly impenitent. There re- 
maineth no more sacrifice for sin, not because the divine patience but 
because the divine resources are exhausted. There is no other whom 
God can send to those who will not reverence his Son. Therefore a 
process of judgment is already going on. Wherever the gospel is pro- 
claimed, Christ is already testing men. Character is becoming fixed for 
good or evil as men yield to his approaches or repel them. “He that be- 
lieveth not is condemned already, because he hath not believed on the only 
begotten Son of God.” For this reason the gospel is urgent with men. 
It gives them no promise of to-morrow. Its word is Now. Repent now. 
Believe now. This is the day of grace, because God is revealed in Christ, 
and now you are moved to repent of sin and believe in Christ. The ur- 
gency is not in view of the fact that death may come suddenly, though 
that is a solemn consideration, but rather in view of the fact that to- 
morrow there may be no inclination to respond to the love of God which 
is offered in Christ, and which to-day is neglected or rejected. “ To-day 
if ye will hear his voice harden not your hearts.” The fathers in the 
wilderness were not destroyed at once. Forty years long did God deal 
with them, but in vain. “Behold now is the acceptable time.” Thus it 
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may be that the destiny of some is irreversibly determined long before 
they die. That is a decisive point whenever Christ is presented and 
there is an inclination to receive and obey Him. When acceptance of Him 
is real the believer is saved forever from sin. When rejection of Him is 
final, so that there is no further possibility that Christ will win response, 
there is no remaining hope of deliverance and purification from sin. It 
is, therefore, a legitimate and almost necessary conclusion that the destiny 
of all men to whom the gospel is given in this earthly life is decided while 
they are in the body. The apostle, addressing those who in this earthly 
tabernacle already know Christ, reminds them of the time approaching 
when they will be made manifest before the judgment seat of Christ, that 
each one may receive the things done in the body. He implies that the 
earthly life is decisive for those to whom he was writing, although he was 
thinking of the fidelity rather than the salvation of believers. There is 
much reason to believe that this present life is the most favorable oppor- 
tunity for moral renewal in Christ. The gospel is an earthly, historical 
religion, wrought out in the deeds and sacrifices of the man Christ Jesus, 
who lived under the conditions of a human, earthly life, who dwelt in the 
cities and villages of Judea, who walked in the valleys and on the moun- 
tains of Galilee, and who died on a hillside of this earth. Our bodily 
life is the acceptable time to be saved by Him who in the days of his flesh 
offered up prayers and supplications with strong crying and tears. 

At this point the discussion might terminate. The principle of judg- 
ment in accordance with which the destinies of men are determined we 
believe to be that which has now been defined. As to the condition of 
those who are finally condemned the Bible gives only obscure hints and 
vague imagery, and we certainly have no heart to speculate on either the 
surroundings or the feelings of the lost. As to the condition of the re- 
deemed, we believe that they are with Christ and share his glory, prob- 
ably with more fullness after the day of judgment than during the period 
between death and judgment. But our present discussion, as we have 
already indicated, does not require detailed inquiry concerning the blessed- 
ness of the saved. We could stop here, but for a related question which 
has long perplexed and disturbed believers. It is a question as to the 
judgment and the destiny of those to whom the gospel is not made known 
while they are in the body. We must continue the discussion, then, in 
order to consider, as it may seem to deserve, this difficult question. It 
is, in our opinion, to be looked on as an appended inquiry, rather than as 
an essential question for theology. Still it is not wanting either in prac- 
tical or speculative importance, and, at any rate, is at present much in 
dispute. 

B. A Retatep Question. 

What is the fate of those millions to whom Christ is not made known 
in this life, and of those generations who lived before the advent of 
Christ ? 

This may, perhaps, be only a temporary question. The time may 
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come, we think wi// come, when all will hear the messages of the gospel 
during the earthly lifetime, and will know the gospel so thoroughly that 
knowledge and corresponding opportunity will be decisive. Then there 
will be less occasion for perplexity, as there will be no apparent exclusion 
from those opportunities which at present are given to only part of the 
great human family. 

The question we have raised is not new. Nor are any of the proposed 
answers new, although some of the reasoning is the outcome of a more 
profound thought of the gospel than has been gained in preceding peri- 
ods. An instructive lesson for impressing the difficulty of our inquiry is 
a history of the various opinions which have been held during the Chris- 
tian centuries by honored leaders and revered saints; such an historical 
sketch, for example, as Dean Plumptre gives in his recent book entitled 
“The Spirits in Prison.” No answer which has yet been given is entirely 
free from objections. Every one, unless he declines to accept any solu- 
tion, has an alternative before him, and must rest in that conclusion 
which seems to him most nearly in accordance with the large meaning 
of the gospel, and which is exposed to the fewest serious objections. 
Certainly any one should be slow to condemn those whose opinions on 
this vexed subject do not agree with his own hypothesis. There is no 
explicit revelation as to the destiny of those who on earth have had no 
knowledge of Christ. Therefore any inference that is drawn from the 
doctrines of the gospel, and from the interpretation of incidental allu- 
sions of Scripture, must be held with confession of some remaining igno- 
rance on the part of the reasoner. The theory which we shall advance 
presently is offered under these conditions. 

The answers which have thus far been proposed may be reduced to 
three, the first of which is held by only a few, while current opinion is 
for the most part divided between the other two. 

1. The first theory is that the heathen are hopelessly lost unless they 
have the gospel in its historic form during their life on earth. This is 
maintained both from fact and from supposed necessity. It being as- 
sumed that there is no opportunity of repentance after death, facts are 
pointed to as conclusive, for as matter of notorious knowledge the 
heathen are universally corrupt, and die in their sins. Thus Professor 
Kellogg, in his article on Future Probation, printed in the “ Presbyte- 
rian Review” for April last, distinctly says: “ Whether this be true” 
(that the Spirit of God may renew the hearts of men who have never 
heard of Christ), “we greatly doubt ; never among the heathen have we 
ever met or heard of one meeting any person who gave evidence of being 
born again before that they had heard the gospel.” The final condemna- 
tion of all heathen is also argued as of necessity. The argument may be 
reduced to this form: there is no salvation except through Christ; the 
heathen have no knowledge of Christ; therefore the heathen are to be 
cast into hell. Thus the article which we have just quoted contains also 
the following declaration: “The plain teaching of the Holy Scriptures is 
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that while the heathen have not from the light of nature light enough to 
save them, they do have enough to condemn them.” That is, if the lan- 
guage means what it says, it is impossible for any of the heathen to es- 
cape from a sinful state, but nevertheless they all are condemned to ever- 
lasting woe, on account of their sins. They need not have been as sinful 
as they are, although they must have been sinful in their essential char- 
acter, and for this additional sin, which even with the light they have 
they might have avoided, they are lost forever and ever. 

This theory is a terrible impeachment of the divine goodness, not to 
say justice. Is it like God to deal thus with men? Will He leave them 
in their sins, without any possible means of salvation? The most incon- 
sequent reasoning which leads to some other conclusion is preferable to 
the inexorable logic, if it be logic, which pushes on to this heartless, un- 
christian view. We do not wonder that the writer we have quoted 
falls back on the sovereignty of God. He argues that it is incomprehen- 
sible to us why the offers of grace are withheld from a large portion of 
the race. God has mercy on whom He will have mercy, and we have no 
right to interpose our curious inquiries. But the very question at issue 
is precisely this, whether God does withhold the offers of grace from any 
of his wandering children. It is not denied that the heathen are wicked 
and blameworthy, that they are much worse than they need to be, that 
they are guilty before God to a very large degree, that the displeasure of 
God is upon them, but it is denied that God condemns men eternally for 
being in a state of sin from which they have no power of escape. Mis- 
sions can no longer be inspired by a motive springing from such consid- 
erations. The heathen, it used to be said, are hopelessly lost unless they 
have the gospel before they die. This awful impeachment of the God of 
grace, who so loved the world that He gave his only begotten Son for its 
salvation, cannot be sustained. This cannot be the whole truth. We 
must find some other answer, or at least must conclude that we are in 
possession of only part of the facts. There is enough to inspire missions 
without resorting to a motive which is contrary to our best conceptions of 
God, and is opposed to the Christian sentiment which is the outgrowth 
of the gospel. We cannot trust ourselves to characterize a theory which 
would consign millions of mankind to everlasting woe only for fear that 
some triflers in Christian lands should fancy they could defer till after 
death their repenting and believing. It is enough to say that this theory 
is fast disappearing from all branches of the Christian church, although 
the article we have referred to is given a place in a Presbyterian quar- 
terly, and is indorsed with unqualified approbation in the columns of a 
Congregational review. We do not believe that the editors of the “ Pres- 
byterian Review ” could agree in accepting, nor that clergymen of the 
Presbyterian Church could concur in maintaining the view that “while 
the heathen have not from the light of nature light enough to save them, 
they do have enough to condemn them.” This theory is only a restate- 
ment of the doctrine of arbitrary election and reprobation. 
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We turn, then, to the theories which remain, and which find a larger 
number of adherents. One of these theories is that salvation is possible 
without any knowledge of the gospel, and yet by reason of the gospel; 
the other, that saving knowledge of the gospel may be given after death 
to those who in this life do not obtain it. 

2. The former of these theories, and the theory which is the second 
answer we are to consider, while not destitute of support, is obliged to 
confront some serious objections, practical as well as theoretical. And 
if, as we shall find, it covers only exceptional cases, the grave problem 
remains unsolved. The theory attempts to guard the beliefs that salva- 
tion is possible without knowledge of the gospel, and that it is thus possi- 
ble during the earthly life. In addition, it is maintained by some that 
this salvation, although obtained without knowledge of the gospel, is es- 
sentially by means of the gospel. We must take space and patience to 
learn how much this theory accomplishes towards a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the difficulty before which it stands. 

Appeal is taken to facts. A few exceptional personages, scattered 
among the mass of heathen, seem to show that salvation is possible with- 
out knowledge of the gospel. Socrates, Cato, Aurelius, Buddha, and 
others seem to have had the characteristics of Christians. A pure and 
lofty character is occasionally found among the unchristian peoples to-day 
who, we cannot help thinking, is accepted of God. Such facts Scripture 
confirms, it is maintained. In every nation, says the apostle Peter, he 
that feareth God and worketh righteousness is acceptable to Him. The 
account of judgment given by Matthew leaves the impression that some, 
because they were humane and benevolent, are saved, although they did 
not know their service was really to Christ. Also, it is argued, and with 
justice, before the time of Christ, Abraham and multitudes of his de- 
scendants were saved by faith, and, of course, without knowledge of 
Christ. These considerations would seem to establish the possibility of 
salvation without knowledge of the gospel, and to show that the work- 
ings of God’s grace are not limited to the revelation made in Christ. 

It should not be forgotten, however, that these are exceptional cases. 
The possibility of salvation under these conditions seldom becomes reality. 
The vast majority of the heathen die in sin. Paul, as Professor Kel- 
logg clearly shows, does not admit the exceptions, but declares that all 
the heathen are under condemnation. The great apostle admits that if 
they were righteous they would be approved of God, but is careful to 
state that as matter of fact they are not obedient; that all have sinned 
and come short of the glory of God. It has also been held very gener- 
ally that the exceptional personages, if there are any, are probably 
brought after death to knowledge of Christ. Socrates, it has often 
been said, would have been a Christian if he had known of Christ. 
It has been supposed that the exceptional virtuous characters were pe- 
culiarly receptive of Christ, and probably after death had for their com- 
pletion the knowledge which was lacking while they were on earth. 
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Plato has often been represented as meeting Christ and worshiping 
him in the world of spirits. The view, when it is thus enlarged, seems 
to be that some at death are still capable of redemption, and that they 
will not fail of it, but will have the knowledge which is necessary to sal- 
vation, a view not essentially unlike that which will be presently consid- 
ered. A great multitude not so blameless as Socrates and Buddha may 
still be capable of redemption, as, indeed, proves to be the case when 
the gospel is preached to them during the earthly life. If it is main- 
tained that the number of those who are accepted of God is not small, 
but that there are many votaries of religion seeking earnestly towards 
God according to the light they have, and who constitute a better ele- 
ment in every nation, what is really believed is that they are on the 
way to clearer knowledge, and that they will know God in Jesus Christ. 
It is not held that no more is necessary and that they will have no fur- 
ther knowledge, but that they will be saved, in the true meaning of sal- 
vation, through the knowledge of Christ. That knowledge, in the na- 
ture of the case, will be given after they die. 

As to Abraham and-his descendants, the instance is clearly excep- 
tional. They had more than the light of nature. They had a special 
revelation from God concerning his righteousness and mercy. They 
knew of redemption on condition of penitence and faith. Their knowl- 
edge of God, although obscure, was in many respects the knowledge 
given afterwards more fully by Christ. And, while their salvation proves 
that knowledge of the historic Christ was not absolutely necessary, still 
they were recipients of that which was preparatory to the gospel and 
directly predictive of it. And, besides, it has always been believed that 
for the completeness of their redemption they had clearer knowledge, 
after death, of God’s love revealed in Christ. It has even been held by 
some that the patriarchs and prophets waited for their full salvation until 
Christ had actually appeared on earth to realize the love of God to man- 
kind, somewhat as the early martyrs are represented in the Apocalypse 
as waiting and praying for the triumphs of the Redeemer, without which 
they could not be satisfied. It is, indeed, declared that those who were 
saved under the old covenant received not the promise, God having 
provided some better thing for us, that they apart from us (of the new 
covenant) should not be made perfect. The instances cited, then, are 
exceptional — a few virtuous heathen, and they, perhaps, only receptive 
of salvation but not actually regenerate, and the Jews who were under a 
special revelation which was preparatory to Christ, and which the heathen 
world did not share. To show that there are many who would accept 
Christ if they knew him is not to show that they are saved by the light 
of nature, but would rather go far to establish the opinion that they will 
know Christ after they die. From exceptions it is not satisfactory to 
argue to general conclusions. The practical difficulty remains, after all 
exceptions are admitted, that the light of nature does not suffice for sal- 
vation in any comparison with the light of the gospel; that the religions 
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of the world, in the very broadest view, must be looked on only as pre- 
paratory to the gospel; that as matter of fact the heathen die in their 
sins, condemned indeed for much sin they might have avoided, but yet 
practically without the means of salvation from a sinful state. If this 
possibility, so seldom realized, is a satisfactory solution of the dark prob- 
lem, it will, of course, be admitted that their probation is limited to this 
life. If this is all that God in his love and righteousness does for a 
large and thus far the vastly larger portion of the race and yet gives 
the gospel to others, then, certainly, he offers to them all he has to offer 
while they are in the body. In apparent inconsistency with this view, its 
advocates are sometimes heard saying that God will do all that can be 
done for the salvation of every one of his children. 

For practical purposes this explanation is not much better than that 
which preceded it. According to either view, the immense majority of 
men die in their sins without hope of salvation. The only advantage of 
the theory that salvation is possible under the light of nature is that it 
is not quite as difficult to vindicate the divine justice in condemning those 
who are disobedient. But the ground gained is scarcely appreciable, and, 
besides, we have reason to believe that God’s dealings with men will vin- 
dicate his goodness and mercy as well as his strict justice. Indeed, jus- 
tice, as was pointed out in the discussion of the Atonement, is the guar- 
dian of all the attributes, and therefore does not pronounce the first, but 
rather the final, word. 

But this theory is still further attenuated to mean that the knowledge 
under which it is possible for men to be saved who never hear of Christ 
is “ essentially ” knowledge of the gospel. There is no essential differ- 
ence, it is said, between the knowledge of duty and therefore of God, 
which reason and conscience give, and the knowledge of duty and of God 
which the gospel gives. It is argued that the mutual relations of men in 
society make obligatory the law of love to man, and inferentially of love 
to God, and that the gospel gives no other law, even if it enunciates that 
law more clearly ; that therefore conscientious heathen, living up to the 
knowledge they have, are actually saved through Christ and his atone- 
ment, although they have no knowledge of the actual Christ, nor of his 
sacrifice for the sins of the world. 

Now, this reasoning, if it may so be called, is evidently resorted to in 
order to make the theory agree with the accepted view that salvation 
from sin and reconciliation to God are possible only through Christ. It 
is indeed true, but that is not what this explanation means, that God’s re- 
lation to the entire race in all the generations is other than it would be 
but for Christ. A race into which Christ is incorporated is not dealt with 
by God as it would be otherwise. Thus, while the work of Christ was 
not as yet accomplished, God exercised forbearance for the sins of the 
past. It is also true that the great religions are suited to prepare the 
way for Christianity in some such sense as Judaism was related to the 
gospel. God, we believe, is educating all the nations towards the gospel. 
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But the theory we are considering is of quite another sort. It is that the 
knowledge gained by reason and conscience is practically equivalent to 
the knowledge gained through the gospel; not as clear, but the same ; 
less advantageous, but really identical. It is true enough that Chris- 
tianity is harmonious with reason, and commends itself to the rational 
and moral convictions. It is also certain that so much truth concerning 
God as reason can discover is an essential part of Christianity. But be- 
cause the less is part of the greater it is not therefore essentially the 
same. Christianity is a source of knowledge concerning God which is 
not given by the external universe nor by the constitution of man, but 
only by Christ. Because reason comprehends this larger revelation when 
it is given, it does not follow that reason is capable of discovering un- 
aided the truths which are made known only in the gospel of Christ. 
This extension of the theory we decidedly oppose. From its premises 
some of the most mischievous and dangerous oppositions to Christ have 
proceeded. It certainly has no special claim as being sound and ortho- 
dox. We consider it unevangelical and rationalistic, for it disparages the 
importance and denies the necessity of historical Christianity. It is per- 
ilously akin, in its postulates, to the Deism of the last century, which 
maintained that the knowledge of reason and the commands of conscience 
are sufficient, and which held Christianity to be not a supernatural re- 
demption, but only a superior system of moral teaching. If the knowl- 
edge of the heathen is essentially Christianity, then Christianity, essen- 
tially, is little more than the knowledge of right and wrong, and all that 
men need is a clear knowledge of that which is morally obligatory. But 
Christianity is both superior and distinctive. The gospel not only ad- 
mits, but assumes and insists that men know the difference between right 
and wrong. The ethical teaching of Christianity, therefore, is not unlike 
other codes of ethics, except as it is more clearly and comprehensively 
enunciated, and more beautifully exemplified in the life of Jesus. What 
men lack is not the knowledge, but the power of goodness. The gospel 
comes to men who know the right but are in bondage under sin and ex- 
posed to the necessary consequences; and it is a power of deliverance 
from sin, the power of a new life. The gospel, therefore, is not so much 
something taught as something done; a great divine work wrought out in 
actual history, under the knowledge and power of which men are brought 
into a new and holy life. Christianity is not an ethics, but a redemption. 
It is not man seeking God by the obscure light of reason and the prompt- 
ings of conscience, which is the search of men in all the idolatries of 
heathendom, but it is God seeking man in the person and atoning work 
of Jesus Christ, his only Son our Lord. Jesus said to Nicodemus that 
the need of moral renewal is well known without a revelation, that it is 
a thing of earthly knowledge. But man could never know by reason or 
conscience the heavenly thing that God so loved the world as to give his 
only begotten Son that whosoever believeth on Him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life. That God realizes his love in Jesus Christ, and 
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energizes through Him for the redemption of sinners, is the gospel, and 
this is not “ essentially ” the same as the groping of men after God, who 
has not so revealed himself unto them. ‘This dangerous theory puts the 
gospel on a level with other religions, and gives it a precarious position. 
Reduced to a syllogism, the theory may be summarized thus: Men can- 
not be saved except through Christ and his gospel; men can be saved 
who never heard of Christ and his gospel ; therefore, the knowledge men 
have by nature is really the gospel of which they never heard. The 
major premiss is almost universally accepted. It is Professor Kellogg’s 
postulate, and it is also ours. But the proposition which has been slipped 
in under the guise of a minor premiss is really a flat contradiction of the 
major, while the conclusion is far out on the road in company with forms 
of unbelief which were long ago driven out in defeat and shame. 

Has it come to this, that within evangelical circles the battle must be 
fought again on the old issue befween natural and revealed religion? 
Must our brethren, “ whom we love while we deplore their error,” again 
be held back from accepting the opinion that Christianity is only a system 
of moral teaching? Evidently the theory, in this form of it, is open to 
serious objection, since it threatens to undermine the foundations of the 
gospel, by ignoring its distinctive character as a redemption from sin. 

Apart also from the tendency of this rationalistic theory to reduce 
Christianity from its unique position, the practical result apparently 
would be to “cut the nerve of missions,” for the theory is, first, that the 
heathen can be saved without the gospel, and, second, that they’already 
have the gospel, — essentially. Therefore, while it may be desirable 
and commendable to send the gospel with its clearer light, no imperative 
necessity is laid on those who already have the gospel. 

We think it will be admitted that no one would dream of saying that 
the heathen have the gospel in any real sense unless he must think so in 
order to escape some other conclusion which he has beforehand deter- 
mined to reject, no matter what violence is done to reason, and even to a 
correct conception of Christianity, to say nothing of common sense. Who, 
contemplating the heathen on the one hand as they really are, and pon- 
dering the divine and saving significance of the gospel on the other hand, 
believes that in any practical or even intelligible sense the heathen have 
the gospel? It would be better to take refuge in a confession of abso- 
lute ignorance, or to hide in the ambiguity of “ uncovenanted mercies.” 

We have dwelt at some length on this theory, partly because it is just 
now somewhat in vogue, and also because those who hold it denounce in 
severe terms others who are better satisfied with a different explanation. 
We do not deny liberty to any one to entertain this opinion, although it 
seems to us foreign to the most obvious characteristics of the gospel, be- 
cause we admit the problem to be a dark and difficult one, at the best ; 
but we cannot refrain from expressing surprise that the adherents of a 
view which is manifestly open to grave objections and serious inconsisten- 
cies should be horrified at others who do not happen to agree with them 
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in reference to a question which has always been perplexing, and to 
which no answer yet given is entirely free from objections. 

This theory has little advantage over that first noticed. According to 
that, the heathen must be lost. According to this, it has to be admitted 
that the overwhelming majority are lost. A possibility which does not 
rise into any appreciable realization fails to remove the difficulty. When 
this possibility is still further reduced by the attempt to prove that it is 
the gospel in another form, earnest inquiry is almost insulted. Such ex- 
planation increases the perplexity which it pretends to relieve. We are 
still confronted by the problem. Is there any other hypothesis which af- 
fords light ? Can no more be said than that God will do what is right, 
and we must leave all in his hands? Have we no reason to expect, in 
this life, a more definite explanation ? 

3. The conclusion which most naturally suggests itself is that those 
who do not know of God’s love in Christ while they are in the body 
will have knowledge of Christ after death. This answer certainly has 
the merit of simplicity and intelligibleness. If it is true, then every one 
will have a real knowledge of the gospel, and at the day of judgment 
will be approved or condemned in view of his acceptance or rejection 
of Christ, who, either before or after death, but before the final judg- 
ment, had been made known as the Redeemer from sin. There would 
still remain the mystery of that freedom which makes it possible to reject 
Christ, a mystery which remains on any supposition, but there would be 
relief in the thought that no one will perish without clear and sufficient 
knowledge of the Saviour. But the apparent obviousness of this conclu- 
sion may be a reason for suspecting it. And we certainly have to in- 
quire if it does not involve other difficulties so serious that it is better 
to attempt no solution whatever, but again to confess ignorance. 

This theory is opposed for two reasons. It is said to be destitute of 
Scriptural sanction, and to be unsafe. We must consider, then, such 
passages of Scripture as relate to our question, and afterwards notice 
what may be called the prudential objections. 

It is urged that Scripture not only does not sustain, but that it is 
clearly opposed to the theory. It is to be noted on this point that the 
passages which have a direct bearing are very few, that those which are 
used inferentially are about equally balanced, as many looking one way 
as the other, and that there is wide diversity of opinion concerning the 
interpretation of all the passages in question. Professor Kellogg may 
be trusted to have collected all the passages which he thinks are decisive 
as against the theory we are now considering. After diligent search we 
can discover only two such passages in his article, nor have we ever been 
able to discover others in the New Testament which can even be claimed 
as unequivocal. 

One is the reminder of the apostle to the Corinthians that before the 
judgment seat of Christ they will receive the things done in the body. 
But this passage is limited in its reference to those who have heard the 
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gospel, and it is not legitimate to stretch it to a universal application. 
This limitation has the sanction of eminent scholars, and is admitted by 
some who reject the idea of future probation for the heathen. The pas- 
sage, then, is not decisive. Singularly enough Professor Kellogg does 
not use it in that portion of his article which deals with our specific 
question, but in the more general discussion of a probation for all men. 
It is worthy of remark that no other passage distinctly refers to the bodily 
life in relation to judgment. 

The only other passage which is claimed as explicit and decisive is in 
the second chapter of Romans, where Paul says that as many as have 
sinned without law shall also perish without law. But even this state- 
ment, direct as it seems, is found in the midst of a discussion the aim of 
which is to show that all men have absolate need of the gospel; that for 
Gentile and Jew alike there is no hope apart from the gospel; that all 
men by reason of their sins are shut up to the gospel ; that the nations left 
to themselves would perish; having not the law they would perish not- 
withstanding, as the Jews having the law would perish notwithstanding. 
The apostle was describing the actual present condition of Gentiles and 
Jews, to show that there is universal need of the gospel. And at the end 
of the same sentence he affirms that all men at last are to be judged 
“according to my gospel by Jesus Christ.” What is clear is the apos- 
tle’s teaching that there is no salvation except through the gospel of 
Christ. It is not as clear, it is indeed doubtful, if he was thinking of the 
limits of time within which the gospel might be presented. 

We have reached the end so far as passages are concerned which are 
claimed to have immediate relation to our inquiry. Every one must 
judge whether these verses, taken separately or together, are so unequiv- 
ocal as to establish the certainty that there is no hope for the heathen 
after death. There remain passages which are employed inferentially. 
Some of these look one way and some the other, and they are few at the 
most. 

The parable of the rich man and Lazarus is not in point; if for no 
other reason, because Dives and his brethren had Moses and the prophets. 
They had the exceptional advantages of the revelation made to the Jews. 
They were not heathen. 

The case of Cornelius is more pertinent, inasmuch as he was a Gentile, 
and is said to have been acceptable to God before he had the gospel. 
But if not a Jewish proselyte, he was so impressed by his knowledge of 
Judaism that he contributed liberally for its support. The history of the 
man is related to show how Peter was convinced that the gospel would 
find reception among the Gentiles as well as among the Jews. Above 
all, it was of the utmost importance that the gospel should be preached 
to Cornelius, who when he had believed on Christ was a very different 
man from Cornelius without Christ. 

Paul’s question in the tenth chapter of Romans, “ How shall they be- 
lieve in Him of whom they have not heard, and how shall they hear 
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without a preacher,” is appealed to by Professor Kellogg as showing 
that “if the heathen are to be saved, they must hear of Christ from the 
living preacher.” He argues that Paul was not thinking of “ missionary 
work in Hades.” Probably not. But can it be claimed that Paul was 
doing more than to state the conditions of salvation? In order to be 
saved, men must have actual knowledge of Christ. Paul’s inquiry “‘ How 
shall they believe in Him of whom they have not heard,” at any rate 
seems fatal to the theory of salvation through the essential Christ as 
distinguished from the historical Christ. It is a remote inference from 
his urgency to carry the gospel to living men that those who die without 
knowledge of Christ are hopelessly lost. 

A passage which seems to bear strongly on this question is that in the 
ninth chapter of Hebrews, “It is appointed unto men once to die, and 
after this the judgment; ” but if it means that death, as we believe, is a 
great crisis, it seems to mean also that judgment is the other great crisis 
for every man. Itis silent concerning the period between death and 
judgment. 

We have now come to the end of passages used inferentially as against 
the theory under consideration. That there are no more, and that there 
are few also to favor the theory, is what might be expected, inasmuch as 
the Bible is naturally occupied with those, and addresses itself to those 
to whom its gospel is given, but does not discuss the condition of those 
to whom it is not given. The Bible is practical rather than specula- 
tive. 

What, now, are the passages which are thought to give encouragement 
to hope for the heathen ? 

One of these passages is Peter’s allusion in the third chapter of his 
epistle to Christ’s preaching to the spirits in prison, in connection with 
his allusion in the next chapter to the preaching of the gospel to the 
dead. The preponderating conclusion of scholarship is that Christ ap- 
peared in the abode of the dead between his crucifixion and resurrec- 
tion. That his message was other than the gospel, least of all that it 
was an exultant condemnation of the lost, we find it impossible to believe. 
The inference is natural, though not necessary, that if Christ preached to 
the contemporaries of Noah, the wickedest of former generations, his 
gospel is also made known to the heathen nations who have had even 
less than the warnings of Noah. The belief of the ancient church, a 
belief which has held its ground till the present time, that Christ de- 
scended into Hades, is a legitimate inference from Peter’s teaching, taken 
in connection with Paul’s parenthetical question in the fourth chapter of 
Ephesians, “‘ Now this, he ascended, what is it but that he also descended 
into the lower parts of the earth? He that descended is the same also 
that ascended far above all the heavens.” The interpretation of the 
preaching to the dead (1 Peter, iv. 6) as meaning to the martyrs who 
are now dead, but who heard the gospel when alive, is too fanciful to de- 
serve serious thought. 
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Another passage is that in the gospels concerning the sin against the 
Holy Ghost, which shall not be forgiven, neither in this world nor in 
that which is to come. These words of Jesus do not affirm that any 
sins will be forgiven in the world which is to come ; but the inference is 
natural from his solemn declaration that the sin against the Holy Ghost 
cannot be forgiven in the world to come, that other sins may be forgiven 
hereafter. And, inasmuch as this sin is generally thought to be no other 
than the willful rejection of Christ, the inference is still more natural. 
It is possible, however, that Christ meant only to speak strongly, and 
was employing an “emphasized negative.” Professor Kellogg argues 
that the world to come was, in the opinion of the Jews, to begin with 
the resurrection, and that Christ had no reference to an age between 
death and resurrection, but to an age following the intermediate state. 
If we correctly understand this explanation, the inference would be that 
all sins can be forgiven all the way on up to the resurrection ; that is, in 
this age or world; and possibly, except the sin against the Holy Ghost, 
in the period which is ushered in by and follows the resurrection. This 
explanation the professor esteems better and more precisely pertinent to 
the present issue than the “emphasized negative ” theory, or the “ turn- 
ing rhetoric into logic ” theory. 

Again, if the inhabitants of Tyre and Sidon are to be condemned to 
everlasting woe, in what sense can their judgment be more tolerable than 
that of Chorazin and Bethsaida? If Sodom, with the knowledge of 
Christ, would not have been overthrown, and if Tyre and Sidon would 
have repented, can we believe that the knowledge of Christ will forever 
be withheld from them? And is it certain that our Lord had in mind 
more than the temporal calamities to which those cities had been ex- 
posed by reason of their sins? Was he thinking of the everlasting 
destiny of all the individuals who dwelt in them ? 

In more than one place Christ is spoken of as the Lord of the living 
and the dead, as if his power is not absent from the abodes of the dead. 

The only remaining passage is the account in the twenty-fifth chapter 
of Matthew, where judgment is based on humane and benevolent works, 
—such as feeding the hungry and visiting the sick. It would seem to 
favor the second theory, especially the form of it which argues for the 
essential Christ. But some suppose that all those there described must 
have had the knowledge of Christ, since they at that time know who He 
is; others, that their surprise is in seeing that many works they had done 
were really for Christ ; others, that saving faith expresses itself in con- 
duct ; but Professor Kellogg has relieved us from the necessity of explain- 
ing the passage, for he is positive it is not an account of the general 
judgment, but only of the judgment of those who at the time of the 
second coming of Christ will be found living, and that all these will have 
had the gospel preached to them. 

We do not recall any other passages pertinent to our inquiry, either 
directly or indirectly. Inferences from the resurrection of Lazarus and 
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of the widow’s son, and from their subsequent opportunities, have always 
appeared to us very shadowy. 

In view of these few quotations, we claim that no one of them is de- 
cisive against the hope which may be entertained for the heathen. We 
do not claim, on the other hand, that the hope is unmistakably supported 
by the passages we have cited. They encourage that hope only inferen- 
tially. What we maintain is, that Scripture is practically silent concern- 
ing the prospects of those who have no knowledge of Christ, and that 
the few allusions to be found may, on the whole, be used quite as prop- 
erly to favor as to discourage hope for the heathen. In the light of spe- 
cific passages it is impossible to decide, and we are therefore left, as was 
stated at the outset, to our conceptions of the significance and scope of 
the gospel. Conclusions will differ as fundamental conceptions of the 
gospel differ. 

The objections which are urged most strenuously against the hypothesis 
of future probation for the heathen are prudential. The consequences of 
such a hope are held to be dangerous. If it is admitted, so the argument 
runs, that there are any who may have opportunity after death, will not 
the hope be encouraged that some in Christian lands will also have such 
opportunity? Many are ready to say that they have not had a fair 
chance here; and as men are so prone to delay, they will be more se- 
eure than ever. We do not deny that there is force in this considera- 
tion. Such misuse might be made of the breadth of the gospel. Men 
defer repentance for various insufficient reasons, presuming too much on 
the mercy of God, or on the more convenient season. But we do not ac- 
cept this objection as conclusive against the theory. It is difficult to 
judge of the usefulness of a particular belief. No one can tell how many 
are hardened against the gospel because the opinion has been advanced 
that all the heathen are hopelessly lost. Perhaps the harm done by en- 
couraging delay would be more than offset by the harm done through 
narrow conceptions of the love of God. It is certain that many have 
been prejudiced against the gospel by representations of God which make 
Him a severe and tyrannical Sovereign. It is certain that conscientious, 
intelligent men have shrunk from identifying themselves with a church 
and from embracing a religion whose God leaves the vast majority of the 
race without opportunity of salvation. There is danger on both sides, 
and it is impossible to decide on which side it is greater. 

Another prudential objection is that the motive of missions is weak- 
ened. Urgency to send the gospel abroad will be reduced, if it is be- 
lieved that the heathen can be saved after death. We deny that this is 
the main motive of missions. Christ’s command is explicit and urgent. 
The glory of his kingdom requires the propagation of the gospel. But it 
is a question which has not been sufficiently considered, what the effect is 
likely to be with the heathen themselves, if this or that opinion is held. 
The regard of the heathen in many nations for ancestors is known to be 
almost their religion. Who is prepared to say that it would be safer to 
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tell the Chinese and Japanese that there is no hope for any of their 
ancestors, than to admit or even teach that in other worlds the same 
Christ may be offered to them who is offered now to their descendants ? 
The gospel is not limited to the Western nations. Christianity is to be 
Asiatic and African, as well as European and American. God’s dealing 
with the nations which have long been in darkness is not determined by 
the false hopes which some who have heardsthe gospel all their lives may 
cherish, and which they all the time know are not well founded. We 
do not consent to argue the question on prudential grounds. These rea- 
sons have been mentioned only to show how inconclusive they are, and 
that there is much to be said on both sides from any such point of 
view. 

To escape from a dilemma, it is surmised by some that, not after death, 
but at the moment of death, clearer knowledge may be obtained. It is 
urged that at that supreme moment the veil of flesh no longer obscures, 
and a sudden illumination may be vouchsafed. Perhaps this is true, 
though such indications as are given do not show that the mind is usually 
active at the moment of dissolution. But this hypothesis is open to all 
the prudential objections which are urged against enlightenment after 
death. If it is believed that at death knowledge is clearer and motive 
stronger, men will wait for so favorable an opportunity. If the heathen 
at death will or may receive knowledge which they do not have before, the 
urgency of missions is reduced quite as surely as if it is thought such 
knowledge will be given after death. This hypothesis also lacks the 
least vestige of scriptural support. 

Our view is, then, that God will reveal himself in Christ to all men. 
Those who have the gospel while they are in the body are in the decisive 
period. Neither Scripture, nor the observed tendency of character to 
become permanently fixed, especially under the gospel, afford any reason to 
hope that a more favorable, or, indeed, any opportunity will be given 
after death. But for those who do not know God in Christ during the 
earthly life, it seems to us probable that the knowledge they need will be 
given after death. At the same time we are not as positive concerning 
the times, seasons, or circumstances under which God will reveal himself 
in Christ, as we are that the principle is of universal application: that no 
man will be finally judged till he knows God in the sacrifice of Jesus 
Christ, and that no man will be hopelessly condemned except for the 
willful and final rejection of Christ. The sin against the Holy Ghost, 
which is thought to be that hostility to Christ which makes one incapable 
of redemption, is the only sin for which we are explicitly told there is no 
forgiveness in any world or age. 

If it is said that it is useless to present Christ to many of the heathen 
because they are so corrupt that they would not accept Him, it must be 
replied that no one can be sure of that; that the same could be said of 
many in Christian lands; that it would amount to believing that the gos- 
pel is presented in earnest only to those who are sure to accept it; and 
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that this view is either Universalism on the one side, or the old doctrine 
of arbitrary election and reprobation on the other. Our belief is, that 
somewhere and sometime God will reveal himself to every one in the 
face of Jesus Christ, and that the destiny of each and all is determined 
by the personal relation to Christ. If we did not believe this, Christianity 
would no longer for us be the universal religion, and the teaching that 
Christ is Son of Man, the universal man, the Head of humanity, would 
be robbed of its significance. 

That man even in another world can refuse the proffers of grace is in 
accordance with that freedom and responsibility which is always and 
everywhere both the glory and mystery of rational, moral being, and 
which creates no greater perplexity of thought in the case of the rejection 
of Christ after death than in the case of the rejection of Christ before 
death. 

It is customary to argue from the present existence of sin and evil in 
the world to the probability that it may continue forever, and that some 
may be lost who never had even the opportunity of salvation. How, it 
is asked, can we reconcile it with the goodness of God that he should 
create a world in which sin and suffering should be present for ages ? 
How, then, can we decide any of these dark questions from our opinion 
of what God might be expected todo? We submit that the argument is 
irrelevant. If sin is at length to disappear entirely, there would be men- 
tal relief, and its existence now would not be so mysterious, The tem- 
porary presence of sin presents no such problem as the everlasting pres- 
ence of sin. The argument is one of the weakest to bring against the 
doctrine of universal restoration. So if the heathen, at present corrupt 
and ignorant, are at length to be enlightened and to have space for re- 
pentance, the problem is entirely different from that which confronts us 
on the supposition that from their very birth they are doomed to ever- 
lasting woe. The existence of sin, which cannot be escaped nor over- 
come, is infinitely more perplexing to thought than the existence of sin 
from which redemption is to be made possible. That God permits sin at 
all is indeed mysterious, but the mystery darkens if the majority of the 
race can never by any possibility be delivered from it. 

It may be thought by some that the question we have been discussing 
is not of the first importance. And it is true that, taken by itself, apart 
from the principles to which it is related, it cannot be considered one of 
the fundamental questions. That is to say, one’s opinion concerning 
the opportunities of the heathen after death is of secondary consequence 
as compared with his opinion concerning the Person of Christ and other 
cardinal doctrines. It is also admitted that om the practical side it 
should not have the prominence of other subjects. The preacher of the 
gospel has little or no occasion to argue his opinion publicly. When the 
gospel is actually presented it is urgent for immediate acceptance with 


those whom it addresses. In preaching there is almost no occasion to 
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debate with hearers the prospects of those less fortunate than themselves. 
But the opinion one has on this subject is of great consequence, when 
it is considered as an indication of his conception of the gospel of Christ. 
Even the preacher, from whose serious functions this apparently specula- 
tive question seems remote, is affected in the tone, the breadth, the influ- 
ence of his preaching by the thought he has of the extent and significance 
of God’s love to men as it is revealed in Christ. And for the theolo- 
gian, indeed for every one who ponders deeply God’s gracious dealings 
with sinful men, it makes a vast difference whether he holds that cruel 
conception of God which means that vast multitudes of his children can 
by no possibility be saved, or that narrow conception of God which 
means that the gospel is little more than the light of the unaided reason 
of misguided men, or that conception of God which recognizes the uni- 
versality of the gospel of redemption and the supreme significance of the 
final judgment, and which means that God will not withhold from any 
of his children that knowledge and motive which alone are able to save 
them from their sins. 

We do not think it necessary, therefore, to claim liberty in holding 
our opinion as among the opinions which have been advanced, inasmuch 
as this opinion finds more support than contradiction from Scripture, 
makes the gospel universal in fact, no longer leaving that enormous ex- 
ception which thus far includes the large majority of mankind, and 
which restores to its complete value the significance of judgment through 
Christ. We both demand liberty to hold it, and decline to admit supe- 
rior orthodoxy on the part of those who hold another opinion, which is 
open to the most serious theoretical and practical objections. We are 
unable to discover any more piety in representing God as a Being who 
creates millions of men to whom he never offers the means of salvation, 
than in representing God as a Being who will bring all men to the 
knowledge of the truth as it is in Jesus. 

The vital issue of the day, old and yet ever new, is an issue beside 
which the question we have been considering seems to be of secondary 
importance, yet with which it is closely related. The real issue is be- 
tween Christianity as a supernatural redemption and mere naturalism. 
Can Christianity be maintained at the point where its adherents place 
it? Can the doctrine be made good that Christ is a revelation from 
God, and the supreme, final, universal revelation? Is he more than 
Jesus of Nazareth, the teacher and founder of one religion among many 
religions? Can all the attempts that are made to reduce the significance 
of the Person and work of Christ be successfully resisted? Do we stand 
on firm ground in passing over from the Jesus of history to the Christ of 
faith? The movement of Christian thought with which we sympathize 
signifies, in its deepest meaning, the exaltation of Jesus Christ as the 
‘Head of humanity, the Son of God, the Redeemer of men, the Media- 
‘tor of God to the whole universe. For us He is all this, or else He is 
in no peculiar sense sent of God, and we have no gospel of redemption. 
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We have accepted one side of the great alternative, with all it may in- 
volve. We believe Him to be the Redeemer of mankind, the Lord of the 
living and the dead, the effulgence of God’s glory, and the very image 
of his substance. As a corollary from this belief, we are confident that 
all members of the human family are to know God in Christ. We be- 
lieve that all the more obscure revelations of God, and all the religions 
as truly as the religion of the Hebrews, have been an education of the 
nations preparatory to the clear, glorious, and potent revelation of God 
in Christ. We believe that the Biblical representations of the final judg- 
ment by Christ and of the triumphant consummation of the redemptive 
kingdom mean that the end is not reached till all mankind, the least 
and the greatest, the wisest and the most ignorant, the purest and the 
most depraved, have the knowledge of God’s amazing love in Jesus 
Christ our Lord. We should be content to expend our toil of thought, 
our debate and contention on the great principles of the gospel; to be in- 
tent and constant in honoring our divine and human Redeemer and in 
persuading men of the supremacy, authority, efficacy, and universality of 
his gospel of redemption. But since the issue has been joined on the 
question which is at present so warmly debated, we are willing to meet 
it at that point, and to go back from the corollary to the principle, from 
a single application to those central truths of Christianity in the light of 
which only can the question receive a sufficient and a complete answer. 

The question back of all is as old as the gospel itself. It was first 
asked by our Lord when he inquired, “ Who do men say that the Son 
or Man is?” As of old the answer has been insufficient. One of the 
prophets, an Elijah, a Jeremiah, one sent to a favored part, but to only 
a part of this sinful world. The Master’s searching question comes 
closer: “ But who say ye that 1am?” The answer was in the question 
as he first asked it. He is the Son or May. 





BIBLICAL AND HISTORICAL CRITICISM. 





“THE DISCIPLE WHOM JESUS LOVED,” WITH SOME REMARKS ON 
THE PASSAGES WHERE THESE WORDS ARE USED. 


In the first three gospels there is no evidence to be found that any one 
of the twelve disciples was held by Jesus in higher esteem than the rest. 
More than once, indeed, it appears that two or three of them were se- 
lected to do certain duties, or to act as witnesses, on special occasions, of 
what our Lord did, or of what befell Him. But this selection does not 
show especial trustworthiness, or higher love on the part of Jesus to the 
persons selected. Such were Peter, James, and John, or the first and 
the last of the three. Once Andrew is associated with the three (in 
Mark xiii. 3), as putting questions to Jesus touching the destruction of 
the temple and the signs of the fulfillment of his prophecies. The same 
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three were chosen as witnesses of the transfiguration, that greatest of 
wonders in our Lord’s life (Matt. xvii. 1-8; Mark ix. 2-10), and were 
called to go with the Master into the garden of Gethsemane, while the 
other apostles stayed at the entrance of the garden. 

It is evident that two or three of the disciples named above did spe- 
cial services on occasions where only a few persons were needed; but 
there is no proof that a preéminence of any one among the twelve over 
the others existed in our Lord’s lifetime, or after the crucifixion. In the 
Acts, where a spokesman for the apostles was necessary, Peter took this 
duty by general agreement, or by an understanding from the times before 
our Lord’s death; and he, with John especially, represents the apostles 
before the public authorities. Even as late as when Paul began to be a 
preacher to the Gentiles, Peter and John, with James, “the Lord’s 
brother,” were regarded as “pillars,” — although one of them was not 
even an apostle, — a title which implied no positive power, but only au- 
thority conceded by the rest. From this time John is nowhere men- 
tioned apart from his brother, unless the Apostle John and the author of 
the Apocalypse are one and the same person. 

It is remarkable that John received more reproof from Jesus than any 
other of the twelve, except Peter. In Mark ix. 38, Luke ix. 49, he is 
mildly reproved for having tried to stop one who was casting out demons 
in the name of Christ because he did not belong to the company who 
followed Jesus. And in Luke ix. 54, when the Samaritans treated the 
Master inhospitably because He seemed to be directing his course toward 
Jerusalem, and John with his brother desired of Jesus that they might 
have power to bring fire down from heaven and consume them, our Lord 
rebuked the brothers for their wrong temper, in the words “ Ye know 
not what manner of spirit ye are of.” And again a rebuke came from 
Christ, when their mother, with their concurrence or at their solicitation 
(Matt. xx. 20-23 ; Mark x. 35-40), asked that they might sit on his right 
hand and on his left in his glory. It is evident from the passage that 
John was not as yet meek, loving, and unambitious to such a degree as to 
deserve the title of “the disciple whom Jesus loved ” for what he was, 
rather than fer what he was to become; there were in him the germs of 
a beautiful and divine life, but he had not as yet been “made perfect in 
love.” 

Here we may ask whether the name “sons of thunder,” given to the 
two brothers by Jesus (Mark iii. 17), was intended as a reproach, or at 
least as involving the wrong tendency of feeling which appears in Luke 
ix. 54; or, if not, what is its true import? It seems unlikely that our 
Lord should have given this as a surname of censure to both brothers at 
once ; and still less probable that their wrong spirit, elsewhere spoken of, 
should be referred to here in Mark without giving the reason for it. 
More probably the meaning of vehement or impetuous is to be put into 
the word, not as referring to fervid, fiery eloquence, but to vehemence of 
temper. As for John, even in his old age, after long years of discipline 
in the school of Christ, fervent feeling appears to be part of his nature; 
and his ardent love is not inconsistent with such a spirit, after he had 
been brought into the spirit of peace and self-control by being with Christ. 
Such a story as that which records his words uttered when Cerinthus and 
he happened to be in a bath together’ points to ardent feeling even in 
his extreme old age. Nor was he in this unlike his Master; for where 


1 Euseb. iii. 28, as handed down from Polycarp. 
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is stronger rebuke than that of the “scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites,” in 
Matt. xxiii. ? 

The expression “disciple whom Jesus loved ” is found with slight va- 
riations in five places of John’s gospel, and nowhere else in the New 
Testament. In ch. xiii. 23 we have “now there was reclining in [or 
leaning on] Jesus’ bosom one of his disciples, whom Jesus loved.” In 
xix. 26 we have “the disciple standing by, whom he loved.” In xx. 2, 
“she runneth therefore, and cometh to Simon Peter, and to the other 
disciple, whom Jesus loved.” In xxi. 7, we read “that disciple, there- 
fore whom Jesus loved saith unto Peter, It is the Lord,”—a passage 
very interesting, as showing the quicker insight, the more intimate per- 
ception, of a beloved person by one in greater sympathy with him than 
others can attain to. And finally, in verse 20 of this same chapter, it is 
said that “ Peter, turning about, seeth the disciple whom Jesus loved 
following; which also leaned back on his breast at the supper,” etc. 
Whether this last chapter of the gospel was written by John himself as 
far as to ver. 24, or whether it was added by his friends after his death 
from his notes, in whole or in part, will be considered in the sequel. 
Whatever may be thought on this point, there is a pretty general agree- 
ment that the apostle himself is as responsible for the facts of this ap- 
pendix as for any other part of his gospel. 

These passages, when they speak of the disciple whom Jesus loved, 
agree in their phraseology almost exactly, except that in the fourth (xx. 
2), the verb translated “loved ” is éfiAc, while 7ya7a stands in all the 
others. This also will be considered hereafter. At present we shall try 
to answer the question who is pointed at by this disciple, and when he 
can be supposed to have been first so called. 

To the first point the closing verses of the gospel give answer. In v. 
20, Peter turns and sees the disciple, so called, following, who is de- 
scribed as leaning on Jesus’ bosom at the last supper, and as one of the 
twelve. No one, who is not prepared to pronounce all this to be a pure 
invention, will hesitate to identify him with the Apostle John, although 
there were no more proof of it than what is found in xxi. 24, which may 
have been written by one of his friends after his death. He is certainly 
not Peter, and if from the first three gospels any conjecture can be 
drawn, he must be one whom our Lord employed in various services 
which show the trust reposed in him. Now in the fourth gospel a disci- 
ple (or apostle) who must have written it speaks a number of times of 
a disciple who has an important part to act, yet without mentioning the 
name of that disciple, and only calling him the disciple whom Jesus loved, 
“this disciple.” It is remarkable that the author of the fourth gospel 
makes no mention of himself by name, and that, even when there is no 
reason discoverable for such a suppression, unless it be a personal one. 
Thus the fullness of the narrative in i. 37-40 points to a distinct memory 
of what took place when the writer first saw Jesus; but he is content 
with naming his own companion, for Andrew could not have been the 
writer. The same veil put upon his own face is seen in all the passages 
where the “disciple whom Jesus loved ” occurs; and in his epistles he is 
content with calling himself “ the elder.” So in xix. 25 he is reserved as 
it respects his mother, who was probably there. In ch. xxi. 2, he does 
indeed speak of the two sons of Zebedee, but that was less personal than to 
say openly James and John. Another instance of this self-concealment 
is found in John xviii. 15, where Peter and another disciple who was 
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known to the high priest met together, and that disciple spoke to the por- 
tress and brought Peter thus into the court. Now this might be Joseph 
of Arimathea, or some unknown person; but when we compare this with 
other instances in which John speaks of himself we can hardly doubt that 
he was both narrator and witness. Comp. Meyer’s fifth ed. and B. Weiss, 
in Meyer’s sixth. 

Here, however, some one may ask whether, by using this title, he is 
not placing himself above the other disciples, as held in higher regard 
than the rest of the twelve. The answer which can fairly be made to 
this question is that while Jesus loved him with a special and tender 
love, it does not appear that this title was given him until after the resur- 
rection; and indeed perhaps not until years after that event, and even 
when a number of the old apostles may have been called to be with 
Christ. The title, again, must have been affixed to him by others who had 
heard of the especial regard in which Jesus held him. If this gospel was 
the latest of the four in its publication, as can scarcely admit of a doubt, 
it might disclose recollections which at an earlier period would not per- 
haps have been given to the world. 

Nor could the title have been intended to denote that John was the 
only one of the twelve whom Christ loved: for such a meaning “the apos- 
tle whom Jesus loved” would have been necessary ; it must mean that with- 
out standing above the rest of the twelve in some respects, there was a 
reason, or more than one reason, why he was especially dear to Jesus. A 
man may have a beautiful and lovely character; he may attract his inti- 
mate friends by certain special qualities, and yet be inferior to others of 
his circle for practical power and activity in his station. 

The first thing we notice as to the man “ whom Jesus loved ” is that he 
is always called “the disciple.” But as this title is found only in the 
fourth gospel and the word “ apostle” is not found there, except in xiii. 
16, where it means simply a person sent, in contrast to the sender; we 
should not look for it as of course designating one of the twelve. In Mat- 
thew, “apostles” is found only once, in x. 2, where it repeats the word 
“disciples” of ver. 1. In this verse we find having “called to him the 
twelve disciples,” and in ver. 2. the words, “the names of the twelve 
apostles are these.” Elsewhere Matthew speaks of “ the disciples,” or of 
“the twelve disciples,” or of “the twelve;” and the same is true of 
Mark’s usage, except in the single instance occurring in vi. 30, “and the 
apostles gather themselves together unto Jesus” on their return from 
their preaching mission. There is, moreover, a peculiar reason for the 
use of the word “ apostle” in this place, derived from Mark’s words in 
the verse preceding, where it is said “when his disciples heard of it” 
—that is, when John’s disciples heard of his death; this made it nec- 
essary, in order to avoid an ambiguity, to find some other word, such as 
“ apostles,” to denote the twelve disciples of Jesus. 

But a doubt may arise in regard to the meaning of “disciple” in these 
places; is it to be taken in its wider sense, or to refer to one of the 
twelve? Without question, to the latter. If John had been at a somewhat 
later time — some time after Christ’s death, for instance — known as the 
person whom Jesus loved, the title must have come by tradition from mem- 
bers of the apostolic body, since it refers to what Jesus did when He was on 
earth. It was Jesus himself who showed an affection towards this disciple, 
which caused his fellow-disciples — that is, the apostles — to give him the 
name. And perhaps the last supper, when John lay on Jesus’ breast, gave 
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especial occasion for it. Perhaps, also, the last moments of the life of 
the Lord Jesus, when He committed his mother to the care of John, fast- 
ened the name more permanently upon him. 

We may stop a moment at the word “ Jesus,” in the title “ whom Jesus 
loved,” and ask why the name, and this only, was connected with John’s 
title, “the beloved disciple.” The cause is to be ascribed without doubt 
to the intercourse of our Lord with John during his acquaintance with 
him on earth; to no one event nor to any one quality of the disciple, but to 
our Lord’s discernment of John’s character from the beginning of his min- 
istry, and probably before his ministry began. It was an intimacy between 
the master and the disciple of no short acquaintance ; his feeling is de- 
noted in the imperfect tense by jyara ; He loved him with a continuous 
love. There may also have been a family intimacy and a relationship 
which carried his knowledge of John back to early youth, as we shall seek 
to show. He discerned in his disciple lovely traits, as He did in the young 
ruler, whom He may be said to have loved for the possibilities of high 
excellence that He saw in him. But his love to John was a tried, strong, 
personal love, such as the man Jesus could feel for some souls with 
especial endowments which few possessed. And it was a religious love, 
which no one could so correctly feel as He who had an intuitive knowl- 
edge of hearts. This love was the love of Jesus to one who was made 
to love in return. It was an earthly love of a heavenly soul, such as the 
Son of God in the form of a servant would feel beyond ail men besides. 

We have already seen that in one instance out of five ¢Aéw expresses 
this affection of Jesus to the disciple, but that dyardw is used to convey 
the same meaning in the others. Here we come to some interesting 
points touching the use of these verbs in early and classical Greek on the 
one hand, and in the Septuagint, the Apocryphal books, the New Testa- 
ment, and the writings influenced by them, on the other. 4 Aéw, we need 
not say, is as early as the earliest Greek literature itself, and as wide in its 
meaning as our verb ¢o love, running through all kinds and degrees of the 
feeling, from the love of family and friend down to mere liking and 
to being wont to do a thing; and passing over from the sphere of inno- 
cent to that of licentious love, whether passionate or merely sensual. With 
this word, another, not found in Homer, and in good Attic use, orépyw, 
is chiefly confined to love between parents and children, and to other 
somewhat analogous relations, such as those of king and people. Nor is 
it a word of frequent occurrence, like pir. 

By the side of these words a third one, as old as Homer, and always 
in good use, dyardw, with early kindred forms in -afw and -dfopa, 
is to be met with. This word, connected perhaps with dyav, dyapat, 
dyaiouas, is found eight or ten times in Homer and together with several 
derivatives through the whole course of the literature of Greece. 

Thus in Odyss. xxiii. 214, Penelope asks her husband to forgive her, 
because on first seeing him she did not welcome him or treat him with 
affection (dydryoa, which Eustathius interprets by épiAodpovncdpyy). 
In xvi. 17, we find “ as a father, feeling kindly, embraces or welcomes 
his son,” dita gpovéwy ayardfe. Comp. Iliad, xxiv. 464. In Pindar, 
Pyth. iv. 241, we have “ and with mild words (éyara{ovr’), they welcomed 
him” or made much of him. In Eurip. Suppl. 764, pains av, ei rupyo6’, or’ 
qyara. vexpovs may be rendered, “ you would have said so, when he treated 
lovingly (or made much of) the dead.” Paley on this passage says that 
qyéra here means to show affection by an embrace, which would put 
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into it the sense of dudaydrafw; but the thought cannot be so special. 
Comp. Eurip. Hel. 937; Phoeniss. 1332. 

In the Attic prose writers this word is not uncommonly used in the 
sense of magnificare, and also in that of contentum esse or acquiescere. 
The second of these meanings is not, I believe, to be met with in the 
Sept. or N. Test. at all, but is easily derived from the notion of making 
much of, or being well pleased with. It is thus found in Homer once 
(Odyss. xxi. 289), od« d-yaras 3 Exydos Saivvca, ete.: “ Art thou not satis- 
fied that thou art feasting with us, such great people?” This sense is 
found with the verb in several constructions, as with dr, or ei, with a 
dative, or accusative, and with a participle. It resembles orépyw in tak- 
ing this sense. In the sense of making much of, it is also net infrequently 
found. Comp. Demosth. Olynth. ii. p. 23, ed. Reiske, rovrovs dyad kai 
mept avrov éxe, “these he makes much of, and keeps around him; ” de 
Corona, p. 263, 7, “nor did J value the gifts . . . of Philip,” ovre 
jyarnoa. Here we add that the verbal dyamryros with éori is used not 
infrequently, like the verb, in the sense of being satisfied with ; but although 
a common word in the N. Test., it never has this meaning there. 

The contrast between piAéw and dyardw, which is found several times 
in Greek writers, is important as showing the sense of the latter, before it 
was used in the translation of the Hebrew Scriptures. Thus Xenophon 
(Memorab. ii. §7, 12) says “they loved him as one who cared for them, 
and he valued them (thought highly of them) as useful;” épiAouy as 
xndepova, 6 dé, ds deAiuous Hydra. So in Plato’s Lysis, 220 D: “ It would 
become manifest that we were highly judging and loving the good” 
(jyarGpev cai éfrdrodpev) ; where the latter word contains something more 
of feeling, while the former contains more of regard, and a higher degree 
of respect. A much later writer, D. Cassius (xliv. 48), gives the same 
place of greater emphasis to ¢Acw, when he says of the Roman people 
at Julius Cesar’s death, épiAjoare ds mwarépa Kal pyarycate ws €i-€p- 
yérnv, — “highly esteemed him.” 

In Greek profane literature these two words remained in their old rela- 
tion to one another, while the Jewish sacred books translated into Greek 
almost discarded one of them, and that one vastly more in use than the 
other. ®:Agw takes the background in these translations, while the place 
of honor and frequent use is ceded to dyardw. This is not only the case 
to a greater extent when religious love is concerned, —as when love to 
God, or God’s love is expressed, — but to a considerable extent ¢Aéw, when 
used in other senses, gives way to what may be called a new-comer, 
which in its native region of Greek speakers and writers was compara- 
tively little used. Still more worthy of remark is it that while the noun 
dydry is wholly unknown to the Greek of Greece before the Christian 
era, it appears in the New Testament books as frequently as if it had 
always been a current word. It is a natural root of verbal forms in dw 
and afw, and yet is a stranger to the Greek language until after our era, 
to a great extent. When a want of some nominal form answering to 
dyardw was felt, dydmryors seems to have been first thought of, which is 
found in somewhat later writers, and is not found in the N. Test., but 
now and then occurs in the O. Test. and the Apocr. Before the transla- 


1 The verb d&yardw, the verbal and its adv. &yarnrés, and -rdés are found 
in Demosth., as noticed in indices, 22 times ; in Plato, 18 ; in Lysias, 3 times ; in 
Isocrates, 3 times. The use of the verb in the sense of to be content with is 
common ; so is that of the verbal, and of &yarnrds. 
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tion of the Septuagint it must have been comparatively unused; for while 
the verb is as common as it is in the N. Test. the noun, dydzy, is of quite 
restricted use in the Sept., and a new meaning was in process of time 
given to it in the early church, that of love feasts, éydwa. The verb 


dya7dw is found in the Sept. about 252 times, answering to 3778 in 150 
of them, and in the N. Test., 142 times; dyazy in the former 15 times, 
but in the latter 118; and dyaryrds in the Sept. in the meaning of be- 
loved, but in the N. Test. 63. Comparing the frequency of occurrence of 
¢A6 and its family in the N. Test. with that of dya7, we find ¢.A@ used 
25 times, diros, 29, diAca and idx, once each. 

The increased use of dyardw and its family in the Sept. and in the 
Christian Scriptures is probably to be accounted for by the frequent use 
of diAéw and its derivatives in denoting sensual love, and in covering up 
foul acts under the veil of words so common and important. Such a 
change, on this supposition, must have come from a higher condition of 
moral feeling which may have been first felt by Greek-speaking Jews. 
The words were too necessary to be dropped out of use in social life ; 
and it does not appear that the other family —that of ¢.Aéw — became 
much more common for a long time, at least in heathen authors. And 
so, also, if there grew up a demand for a translation into Latin, which 
would naturally be called for by Jews at Rome and elsewhere in the 
West, it would have been made first in following the Septuagint. The 
same objections would meet the use of amo, amor, and their kin- 
dred; and perhaps the objections to these words were more felt at the 
end of the republic and under Augustus than at Alexandria, when the 
Greek translation first appeared. The new set of words in the early 
Latin translation of the Scriptures were diligo, dilectus and dilectio, carus, 
and the superlatives dilectissimi and carissimi, with the noun caritas. 
No other words were substituted for these in the translations and other 
Christian books ; and to these the translators seem to have strictly ad- 
hered. A multitude of instances where these words occur in the works 
of Tertullian and of Cyprian, as well in their citations from the sacred 
books as in their own compositions, show that this use was impressed on 
the Latin language by Christian writers. Dilectio is said to be of later 
origin than the rest, but it is found in Tertullian.* 

Notwithstanding this disuse to a great extent of ¢:Aéw in both the 
Jewish and the Christian Scriptures, it is found a number of times in the 
N. Test., and especially in John, of which “the Father loveth the Son” 
(ptAc?), v. 20, “ the Father loveth you,” xvi. 27, and the five places in 
xxi. 15-17 may serve as instances. So he who “loveth a father more 
than me” (6 ¢Adv), or “a son more than me,” Matt. x. 37 bis; and 
1 Cor. xvi. 22, “if any one loveth not the Lord,” ot iret rov K. It is 
strange that the sphere of this word is not wider. Another passage in 
John xx. 2 will be noticed hereafter. 

In the Septuagint the use of ¢Acd is more limited. In Prov. v. 19, 
we find giAia, Vulg. amore; Prov. vii. 18, didias; x. 12, quria, love or 
Sriendship ; xv. 17, dinner of herbs (xpos duAiav), “ where love is,” Vulg. 

1 We nmy add the remark that the use of words from more than one root 
in the Latin translations shows that the style was not fixed all at once. The im- 
pression is not pleasant, when forms from two roots come together in the same 
meaning. Comp. John, Epist. i., “carissimi, diligamus invicem, quoniam ca- 
ritas a Deo,” etc., ver. 7; and so vv. 10,11,12. Caritas may have been in use 
before dilectio 
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cum caritate ; xvii. 9, “seeks friendship,” ¢iA‘av; xxvi. 5, “ open rebukes 
are better than secret love,” giAias. 

Here, perhaps, is the place for asking the question whether there is 
any difference of meaning between ¢:A® and dya7a, and if be there any, 
what? Among those who have discussed this point, Trench, in the first 
part of his ‘“ Synonyms of the New Testament,” deserves to be heard 
on account of his learning and carefulness. He approaches his point 
from the Latin representatives of the two words, amo and diligo, and 
first cites the following passage in Cicero’s Epist. ad Fam. vii. 47, “ ut 
scires illum a me non diligi solum, verum etiam amati.” And again he 
cites the first sentence of the letter to Brutus, Lib. 1, “ L. Clodius, tribunus 
plebis designatus, valde me diligit, vel ut éudarixwrepov dicam, valde 
me amat.” Comp. Epist. ad Fam. ix. 14, 5: “tantum accessit” (7. e., to 
the love which I had for thee) “ut mihi nunc denique amare videar, 
antea dilexisse.” The two words are also united, as in Epist. ad Fam. xv. 
7, “te semper amavi dilexique ;” in these letters diligo occurs very often. 
Ernesti, as Trench thinks, has successfully seized the difference of the 
words, when he says that “ diligere magis ad judicium, amare vero ad 
intimum animi sensum pertinet.” So that Cicero, in the passage first 
quoted, means that he does not esteem or value the man merely, but that 
there is something of passionate warmth of affection in his regard for 
him. Some have thought that amare, which corresponds to ¢uAciv, is 
stronger than diligere, which answers to dyarav; yet it is not a greater 
strength and intensity in the first word than in the second which ac- 
counts for these and for a multitude of similar uses of these words. 
“Trench adds that the first expresses a more reasoning attachment of 
choice and selection, from seeing in the object upon which it is bestowed 
that which is worthy of regard, while the second is more instinctive, more 
allied to the feelings, implies more passion.” 

We believe that this is a true statement of the difference between the 
two words and notions. Grimm, in his Clav. Nov. Test., states his view 
of the difference in the two cases [sub voce, diAéw] thus: “ Illud (i. e., 
dyardw), lege cognationis cum ayaa, proprie denotat benevolentiam que 
admiratione, veneratione, bona estimatione nititur; latine diligere, bene 
cupere alicui; ¢:Aciy autem animi inclinationem sensu et affectu excita- 
tam, latine amare. . . . Hine homines dicuntur deum déyaray, non 
girciv ; Deus dicitur dyarjoor TOV KO HOV (John iii. 16), Christi cultores 
pirciv (xvi. 27); Christus, tots éxOpois dyarav jubet, non prety ; ; quia 
amor  imperari nequit, sed tantum dilectio, sapientia rovs éué piAvdvtas 
éyaro. Grimm adds, “nunquam dicitur, nec dici potest de venereo 
amore.” But this last remark is not fully borne out by fact. Comp. Lu- 
cian, Ver. Hist. ii. 25, Plut. Pericl. xxiv. 2, and even Judges xvi. 4, where 
in the Sept. we find jyarnoe, but in the Vulgate more properly, amavit. 
This is one illustration of the difficulty of keeping words within exact 
bounds, especially where there is a temptation to veil sin under fair words. 
But this use of ayamdw is exceedingly rare. 

We add a few words from Freund’s “ Lexicon” on the difference be- 
tween amo and diligo. Under amo he remarks “ that through all the dif- 
ferent gradations, from the purest love of husband and wife, children and 
friends, down to immoral, sensual love,” the meaning of amare extends. 
It thus has as the radical notion the opposite of odisse, while diligere ex- 
presses the love growing out of respect, admiration, reverence, and the 
like, in contrast to spernere. In a passage from Cicero, Lact. xxvii. 100, 
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“qmare nihil aliud est nisi eum ipsum diligere quem ames, nulla indigen- 
tia, nulla utilitate quesita.” Thus it would mean loving the object of love 
on account of its qualities. Diligo thus denotes a love founded on es- 
teem. But the distinction between the two is not strictly represented in 
the Greek of the New Testament by the odisse and spernere of the Latin, 
and so purely is several times made a direct opposite of dyarav. For ex- 
ample, in the Sept. is (Mal. i. 2,3), “I loved Jacob” (yarnoa), and “I 
hated Esau” (éuionoa). Comp. Rom. ix. 13; 2 Sam. xiii. 15; Matt. vi. 
24, and especially 1 John ii. 9, where dyarav and puceiv are as opposite as 
light and darkness. 

There are in the New Testament a few instances where dyardy and 
gtAciv are completely synonymous. In one set of examples the former 
word falls down to the level of the latter. Thus in Luke xi. 43 we find 
ayarare Tiv mpwroxabedpiay, and in Matt. xxiii. 6, piAoder tpwroKAiar, 
although Matthew makes use of ¢Aciv only five times, —once in the 
sense of to kiss. In Luke again, xx. 46, diAoWvTwy doracpois is the 
only instance where that verb occurs, except in xxii. 47, where it is used 
in the sense of kissing. In another set of examples ¢uAciv rises to the 
highest conception of love. Instances of this are Matt. x. 37, “he who 
loveth father or son more than me ;” “the Father loveth the Son,” John 
v. 28; “the Father loveth you because you have loved me,” John xvi. 
27; “if any one loveth not the Lord,” od quAci, 1 Cor. xvi. 22. 

Of the few instances in which qduAciv is used in the New Testament 
several are very instructive, as showing the distinction between ¢uAX<iy 
and déyarav. In John xi. 3, the sisters of Lazarus sent to the Lord Jesus, 
who was then on the west side of the Jordan, to tell him of the illness 
of their brother. ‘ Thou lovest” (:Acis) denotes friendship or warm 
friendship for Lazarus on the part of Christ. In ver. 5 of the same chap- 
ter we find a brief remark as coming from John: #ydra 52 6 ‘Iyoois 
tiv MapOay, ete., and not édAci, as not the word to be chosen, when 
speaking of these Christian women. On the other hand, in 1 Cor. xvi. 
22, Paul says, “if any one (6v giAct tov Kvpiov) let him be anathema ;” 
and just below, in ver. 23, 7 dyamy pov pera ravrwv ipov. The passages 
in John xx. 2, and the use of ¢:A@ five times repeated in xxi. 15-17, 
will soon call for some further remarks. 

We pass now to the passages of the fourth Gospel in which the Apos- 
tle John is called “ the disciple whom Jesus loved.” The first of these is 
contained in ch. xiii., in the account of the last supper. In the course 
of the supper our Lord was troubled in spirit, and said, “ Verily, verily, 
I say unto you, that one of you shall betray me.” The emotion ap- 
parent in Jesus’ words. and probably in his demeanor also, may have 
arisen not so much from the nearness of death as from the deep sense of 
the horrible treachery of a disciple (comp. xi. 37, 38; xii. 27). When 
He said, “One of you shall betray me, the disciples looked one on an- 
other, doubting of whom he spake.” It is possible that Judas Iscariot 
had already been suspected, and had a doubtful repute among his asso- 
ciates. Perhaps John had for a long time been aware of his worthiless- 
ness to some extent. In the sixth chapter, ver. 70, it is recorded that our 
Lord said to Peter and the rest, “ Did I not choose you, the twelve, and 
one of you is adevil?” It does not seem probable that so startling an 
expression could have been forgotten or have aroused no suspicions, and 
yet Judas, living in the holy circle, had already had negotiations with 
the Jewish leaders for the betrayal of his Master. His remark at the 
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house of Lazarus and his sisters a few days before (xii. 5) was probably 
heard by John, and may have been interpreted to his discredit; but no 
one as yet could have thought of his being ready to sell Christ for 
money. 

The curiosity of Peter was awakened by the words of Jesus, and with 
characteristic boldness he sought to know from the Lord himself who the 
betrayer was to be. His curiosity showed his own honesty. He might 
have been led to his lamentable falsehoods by previous self-trust and bold- 
ness, but he could not have committed an act of treachery. As he was 
situated at the table he could not have put a question, even in a low 
voice, to the Master, which some one else might not hear. It was this 
curiosity on his part which brings before us the man whom Jesus loved. 
For John reclined nearer to the Lord himself, and probably could in 
some way answer Peter’s inquiry without being heard by any other per- 
son. 

The arrangements at the table were something like these: three sofas, 
forming three sides of a hollow square and inclosing on these three sides 
the table, with a passage adjoining it, made up the ordinary triclinium. 
The sofa in front, on the right hand of one looking from the centre 
of the room, seems to have been that one on which Christ, the master of 
the feast, lay, in the seat nearest to the outside. The host had the pre- 
rogative of arranging the guests (comp. Luke xiv. 8-10), although the 
persons invited to a dinner of an ordinary character generally chose 
their seats. Next to our Lord John was placed, probably by a special 
act of Christ’s, who reclined with his left hand supporting the upper 
part of his body, and with his right hand free. The person next to him 
had the same position; both being supported, when they wished, by the 
left hand and partaking of the food with the right. The two persons 
nearest to one another on the sofa while they lay on the left hand could 
_— conversation with one another, if they wished, without being over- 

eard. 

At an ordinary dinner or supper there were usually nine seats; so 
that at a larger feast there would be either several triclinia, or a greater 
number of guests on each sofa. In the last supper there were thirteen 
persons to be placed at the table; and to put them ata distance from 
one another at separate triclinia would by no means secure the ends of 
the feast. If twenty persons met at one passover, which was a common 
number, they would be probably crowded together on three sofas, or be 
put on two triclinia. Christ and the disciples might have been placed on 
three sofas, the two front ones of which might seat four guests, and the— 
rear one five. Horace (Sat. i. 4, 86) says, “ saepe tribus lectis videas 
coenare quaternos;” and that even five were sometimes put on a single 
sofa is shown by a passage of Cicero’s “Oration against Piso,” xxvii. 67, 
“quini in lectulis, saepe plures.” 

When our Lord, rising up or standing up, said, “ Verily, verily I say 
unto you that one of you shall betray me,” his words, which were heard 
no doubt by all the disciples, caused them to look on one another, 
“ doubting ’’ (or being at a loss) “‘ who it was of whom he spake.” It is 
plain, from these words, that Judas was as yet not generally suspected. 
Peter had no knowledge of his treachery, and his only way of discover- 
ing who was the traitor lay in asking John to put a direct question to 
the Lord Jesus. It is this hope on Peter’s part of discovering the 
truth in the matter that led John to speak of himself here, in the Gos- 
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pel, as the person to whom Peter’s question was put. Peter, it is said by 
the only person who was aware of all that Peter did at this time, 
“beckoneth to John and saith, Tell us who it is of whom he speaketh ;”’ 
(or, as the Revised Version’s reading has it,) “beckoneth to him to 
ask who it could be of whom Jesus speaketh.” Receiving the reading 
chosen by Tischendorf and Westcott, we have the meaning that Peter, 
being a little way off, first beckons to John, to arrest his attention, and 
then asks him to learn from the Master the thing desired. We must 
adopt this sense, or suppose that Aéyea.. . . ris éoriw epi ob A€ye is the 
interpretation, in the Gospel, of Peter’s signs. In this case, John, under- 
standing Peter’s signs, put the inquiry, but perhaps could not well make 
it known at once to Peter what Jesus had said. This happened during 
the amazement of the disciples, and corresponds with the statement of 
the first two evangelists (Matt. xxvi. 22; Mark xiv. 19), if not of Luke. 

John now became aware of the treachery of Judas to the full, when 
Christ in a low voice told him that the traitor was the one to whom “he 
should dip the sop and give it.” + This sop Jesus gave to Judas, without 
revealing to the disciples his wickedness, which He concealed for the time 
by adding, “ What thou doest do quickly.” The apostle adds that no 
man at the table knew what these words meant; some supposing, be- 
cause he had the box containing the money of Christ and the disciples, 
that-he was told to buy something for the feast ; others, that he was to 
give something to the poor on behalf of Christ and the disciples. Judas 
is to be excepted, it is probable, from the ignorance of the other dis- 
ciples. He knew that Christ knew him to the core. For his own sake 
he went out from the dreadful presence, and took no part in the Lord’s 
supper. He perhaps did not wish to have the plot of arresting Christ 
succeed, and thought that if He were the Son of God He could baffle or 
destroy his enemies. The Jews had the guilt, Christ would have the vic- 
tory. For it is evident that Judas did not believe that the Jews would 
manage to have Christ condemned to death. He believed that Christ 
would prevail in the contest in some way or other. There was then at 
once in this man’s heart a love of money, which led him to sin, a belief 
that Christ would prevail, and probably a desire to have Him come out 
of the struggle superior. He was in the same state of mind with the im- 
penitent thief. “Art thou not the Christ? Save thyself and us.” He 
doubted, perhaps hoped, and put the matter to the test. But at any rate 
he determined to have the pieces of silver. 

The next passage in which “the disciple whom Jesus loved” is made 
mention of occurs in ch. xix. 25-27. As the whole passage puts the love 
of Jesus towards John and his confidence in him in a stronger light than 
any other, besides being of great historical importance, it demands to be 
examined at some length. We insert it here as it is found in the Revised 
Version. (25.) “ But there were standing by the cross of Jesus his mother, 
and his mother’s sister, Mary the wife of Klopas, and Mary Magdalene. 
(26.) When therefore Jesus saw his mother, and the disciple stand- 
ing by, whom he loved, he saith unto his mother, Woman, behold, thy 


1 The word for the piece of bread dipped in the sauce, Yéior, used in vv. 26, 
27, of ch. xiii., is nowhere else found in the New Testament. Td ydéuioy may 
denote the bit of bread held by our Lord in his hand at this time, or that which 
the master of the feast handed to some one of the company. The sauce used 
on this occasion, and pwnd elsewhere, was made, it is said, of sweet dried 


fruits, such as figs and dates. 
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son! (27.) Then saith he to the disciple, Behold, thy mother! And 
from that hour that disciple took her unto his own home.” 

A main point, needing to be settled here, is, whether there were four, 
or only three women in this company. If there were three, the sister of 
the mother of Jesus is called the wife of Klopas. Comp. for 7 rod KAwza, 
Matt. i. 7, ris rod Odpiov (the wife) of Uriah, and other places where % 
may point to a daughter, or other near connection of a man whose name 
is given. 

If four women are here spoken of, they are placed in two pairs, like 
the apostles in the history of Matthew and Mark. And it is not im- 
probable that the last three follow one another in the order of remote- 
ness in family relationship to our Lord’s mother. First comes her sister, 
then the wife of Klopas, then Mary of Magdala, who, so far as appears, 
was not of kin to our Lord’s mother, but seems to have followed Christ 
and helped to support Him and the apostles out of gratitude to Him for 
healing her manifold diseases. (Luke viii. 2, 3.) We add that the wife 
of Klopas seems to be identified with the mother of James the less (or 
the short, so called as contrasted with James, John’s brother) and of 
Joses (Mark xv. 40, 47; xvi. 1) and of James, son of Alpheus (Matt. x. 
3; Luke vi. 15; Acts i. 13). Thus we are almost compelled to identify 
Alpheus and Klopas, although the identification is by no means a clear 
one. 

Quite a number of modern interpreters are of the opinion that there 
were four women in this company, on the ground that if there were 
three only, the second, being the Virgin Mary’s sister, had the same 
name with her. Meyer in loco says that “to give two sisters the same 
personal name was most improbable in itself, and is supported by no Jew- 
ish example.” Three women are named as being distant spectators of 
Christ on the cross, and as afterward preparing spices for the embalm- 
ing of his body. These three are Mary Magdalene, Mary the mother of 
James and Joses, and the mother of the sons of Zebedee. (Matt. xxvii. 
56.) Of these, Mary Magdalene and the other Mary “sat over against 
the sepulchre ” after the crucifixion, and appear again at the same place 
early on the Sabbath morning. (Matt. xxvii. 61; xxviii. 1.) Mark 
speaks of the same women (xv. 41), calling them Mary Magdalene, and 
Mary the mother of James the less and of Joses, and Salome. The 
first two of these women “ beheld where he was laid,” and the three, in- 
cluding Salome (xvi. 1), brought spices to the sepulchre, when the Sab- 
bath was past.’ 

In these accounts, the same woman, apparently, is called by Matthew 
‘the mother of Zebedee’s children,” and by Mark, “Salome.” Thus Sa- 
lome and the mother of James and John seem to be one and the same 
person. There is nothing strange why she should be near the cross, for 
she had come from Galilee with Christ and the apostles; she had been 
on the morning of the same day with “the other Mary ;” her own son 
was with this company at the cross; and we must regard it as very nat- 


1 It may be added that the third companion of Mary Magdalene, and of Mary 
the mother of James the less and of Joses, who is called “Salome ” by Mark xv. 
40, and “the mother of Zebedee’s children” by Matt. xxvii. 56, disappears after 
the crucifixion, (Comp. Matt. xxvii. 61, xxviil. 1; Mark xv. 47, xvi.1.) Is not 
this well accounted for on the supposition that after the crucifixion she was en- 
gaged in sustaining and consoling Mary the mother of Jesus, as being a very 
near friend or relative ? 
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ural that she should desire to see the last days of the Lord in whom she 
believed. ‘That she was a near relative of our Lord’s mother is also ren- 
dered probable by her bold request that Jesus would make her sons to 
have the highest places on his right and his left, when his kingdom should 
be established. (Matt. xx. 23; comp. Mark x. 35-40.) In Matthew, 
where this is spoken of, the two sons were with Christ and the apostles 
on their way from Galilee. She had probably accompanied them until 
they reached Jerusalem ; and here she is found, first at a distance from 
the cross, and then just before our Lord’s death, some one who had been 
with the two Marys, who seems to have been at once the mother of the 
sons of Zebedee and to have borne ‘the name of Salome, was here with 
them still, and with that son of Zebedee whom Jesus especially loved. 
Was she not the sister of the Virgin Mary? Many modern interpreters 
believe that she lies concealed, so to speak, in John’s narrative as his 
mother; to whom he points significantly enough to those who knew her 
well, but in the same way in which he puts a veil before his own face. 

This identification of Salome with the Virgin’s sister, which involves 
her being John’s mother and of the house of David, is advocated by Wiese- 
ler, Lange, Liicke, Ewald, Laurent, Meyer, B. Weiss, and others. Among 
recent English commentators this opinion finds favor with Alford ; West- 
cott in “ The -Speaker’s Commentary; ” Plumtree in the commentary ed- 
ited by Ellicott ; Mulligan in Schaff’s popular commentary, and others. 
Some reject it, as De Wette and his reéditor, Briickner, and Luthardt in 
his comment. on John, first ed. Luthardt’s statement of his reason for so 
doing amounts to this: that if John were her nephew, to intrust her to 
him would be almost a matter of course, but would be the more remark- 
able if she had no near family connection with him than if she were a 
relative by blood. In a subsequent edition this opinion is, I believe, re- 
called. Nor ought we to omit mention of Bengel’s note on ver. 25 (in his 
“Gnomon ”), written before this opinion had been expressed, or at least 
gained currency. Speaking of the persons there, under the word ¢iory- 
xetoav, he says, “matrem suam Johannes modeste non memorat, que 
etiam adstitit.” Yet the other point of the blood relationship between 
Mary and Salome did not occur to him. 

Thus the nearest and best known friends of our Lord were gathered, 
a few moments before his agony, around the cross. Without doubt He 
wished it to be so, but it must have come to be so, not by any preconcert, 
but by divine arrangement. Probably as they saw at a distance that the 
last moments had arrived, they came together, escorted by the apostle, to 
bid a last farewell to Jesus before his death. As He noticed his mother 
below the cross, He said to her, “ Woman, behold, thy son,” and to the 
disciple, “‘ Behold, thy mother.” Two words of agony, “I thirst,” and 
“Tt is finished,’”’ were all that He said besides, ere He bowed his head 
and gave up the spirit. 

Perhaps no one ever read these words thus explained without feeling 
that the love manifested by our Lord in his last moments towards John 
must have made the disciple happy all his lifetime. And this last act of 
the Saviour must have led those who had heard of it to understand how 
the disciple came to be known abroad as the beloved disciple. He took 
her to his own home from that hour. These words seem to show that 

1 «From that hour” can only mean that he took the mother of Jesus toa 


dwelling place at Jerusalem where he lived, and poses Salome and James 
also. Liicke (ed. 1) says that “this is not to be taken strictly. Not until after 
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Jerusalem was in some sense his dwelling place; and perhaps Salome 
dwelt with them, and James, the Apostle’s brother, until his martyrdom. 

Let me be pardoned here for making the remark that those who be- 
lieve that the “ brethren of Christ” were children of Mary, and not of 
some former wife of Joseph’s, find something here which ought to per- 
plex them. Our Lord, according to this view, commits his mother to a 
near relative, it may be, but in so doing decides that her own children 
are unworthy of performing a duty far more imperative on them than on 
any one else, — the duty of maintaining, or at least of giving a home to 
and taking care of their own mother. And still farther, as there were 
seven of them, four sons and at least three daughters (comp. Matt. xiii. 
56, “and his sisters, are they not all with us”), would it not be some- 
thing strange to release her from maternal and then from filial duties ? 
especially as the youngest of them, if they were her own children, must 
have been in need of her care and influence, and she was their divinely 
constituted guardian. Thus this touching scene seems to favor very de- 
cidedly the earliest opinion in the Christian church, that Mary had no 
child but Jesus.* 

The next passage where John is spoken of as “the disciple whom Jesus 
loved ” is contained in xx. 2, where Mary of Magdala, early in the morn- 
ing of the first day of the week, having found the sepulchre empty, ran 
and came to Simon Peter xai zpos tov dAAov pabyriy, dv épiie 6 ‘lycois. 
Here édiAc: appears instead of 7yd7a, and “ the other disciple whom Jesus 
loved ”’ is not entirely clear. The repetition, also, is not easily explained 
of zpés used twice, with Peter, and with the other disciple. 

One interesting question touching this passage is whether “she came to 
Peter and to the other disciple ” means that she came to Peter, who was 
in one place, and to John, who was somewhere else. The disciples may 
not have been together by night and by day, although they are spoken of 
as being assembled on the evening of this same day (xx. 19), as well as 
afterwards (xx. 26). The most natural conclusion is that Peter and John 
were not together (comp. Thayer’s A. Buttmann’s Gr. p. 340), but that 
Mary went to each of the places where she knew that they were lodged. 
Again, John is called “ the other disciple whom Jesus loved.” Must this 
mean that she went to find Peter and the other disciple, namely, him 
whom Jesus loved ? — in which case the name of John is suppressed, but 


the resurrection, when the feast was ended, John returned, as it seems, to Gal- 
ilee, where he probably had 7é %1a (olxfhuara).” Té %ia is so wide in its meaning 
that it need not imply that he necessarily owned or occupied exclusively a house 
by himself. Paul at Rome lived év i&{y pic@duart. Nor would John’s 7a 11a imply 
his living apart from his own mother, or his having a family of his own. Does 
1 Cor. ix. 5 prove that ‘‘ the rest of the apostles and the Lord’s brothers and 
Cephas”’ had wives and families? or is the sense this — that as the persons men- 
tioned had aright &deAphy yuvaika wepidyewv,so Paul and Barnabas had the same 
right? the proof of which is that not all of them exercised such a right, but 
some of them. Meyer on this passage says that “it does not follow from this 
that all the other apostles were married, but the majority had wives.” But if 
only one had a wife, and it was allowed or recognized as his right, was not 
such allowance enough? As long as Mary lived, John’s home must have 
been her home. 

1 If we suppose the Virgin Mary to have been eighteen or twenty gp old 
in 754 A. U. C., at the birth of Jesus, and if the Jewish rebellion broke out in 
819 A. U. C., she would have reached, if living in this latter year, the age of 
eighty-five. It is very possible that she died Seles the rebellion, and that it 
was then that John went to Asia Minor. 
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the appositional clause reveals who he was; or does it mean that Pe- 
ter was one of the two loved by Jesus, and John the other? Westcott, in 
“ The Speaker’s Commentary,’ makes this remark upon the passage : that 
the difference of this phrase, “the other disciple whom Jesus loved,” 
from that in xxi. 7, “that disciple whom Jesus loved ”(yaOyrijs éxeivos) 
leads to the conclusion that both disciples are here described as ob- 
jects of the same feeling.” If John had written “Simon Peter and the 
disciple whom Jesus loved,” it would or might have implied to some 
readers that Jesus did not love Peter, and this the delicate perception 
of John would have led him to avoid. 

It is in this place not altogether plain why é¢iA« is used instead of 
nyaémra. Meyer, in his remark on the passage, says that é¢iAe expresses 
the remembrance of Christ with a more tender sensibility, to which B. 
Weiss seems to assent. Westcott in like manner thinks that a personal 
affection is more strikingly shown than it would be by 7ydra. The Vulg. 
translates, as elsewhere, by amabat. All these explanations concur in 
something like this: that Jesus was conceived of under the power of a 
new affection. It was natural that when the Lord showed himself again 
to his disciples they could not but feel a want of nearness and familiarity, 
which helped them in their earthly intercourse with Him. Until their 
faith grew, and they believed more joyfully in their divine master, the 
human sight and presence were supports which sustained them while 
away from Him. But dyar@ returns in xxi. 15 and 20, as to the Divine 
Saviour, as soon as the presence of Jesus began to be apprehended again 
by the help of sight. Faith grew stronger, and the loss of Jesus’ pres- 
ence was an enlargement of the sway of the nobler principle, and was no 
more felt to be an absence. May we not conceive that the strange news 
of the vacant grave awoke faith and sight together, until sight was made 
up for by the visible working of the invisible Lord ? 

The twentieth chapter of John’s Gospel is regarded by many as the 
close of the genuine Gospel; while many hold that it was for a time all 
that appeared, and was spread abroad as the apostle’s own composition. 
The last verse is generally, and we believe justly, regarded as the close 
of what was known to the world of this Gospel in the writer’s lifetime. 
Verses 30, 31 are to be regarded as, at first, the original close of the 
whole Gospel. The “signs” in ver. 30 can hardly refer to the wonderful 
things performed after the resurrection, giving proof that Jesus was the 
Son of God, of which by no means all were recorded, but are rather in- 
tended to include the whole time since He called together a body of disci- 
ples. This is, in fact, a general close of the work, having for its object 
proofs from the first, by which He showed that He came from heaven. 
Acts i. 3, which has some similarity to this place, is not parallel, but in- 
cludes only the forty days until the resurrection. 

Such, then, was the temporary close of the Gospel. But an appendix 
appeared afterwards, sooner or later, containing an account of another 
interview before the ascension, and indeed soon after the resurrection, in 
which Christ meets a majority of the twelve at the lake of Tiberias. This 
account is most remarkable and beautiful, and worthy of preservation, but 
it does not probably appear here for this reason: it was more probably 
made public by his friends, on account of a statement circulated abroad 
among believers that John at this interview was told by Jesus that he 
would not die until the parousia. John must have died before this ap- 
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pendix was written, and a motive for making it public, or even for writ- 
ing it, must have been to correct a mistake. Another motive may, per- 
haps, have been to show that Peter was restored or acknowledged to be 
in full discipleship. 

An important point here is whether this chapter was written by John 
himself, or by his friends, from his mouth in part, and in part by one of 
their number. There is no agreement and can be none on this point. 
But as to the last verse, although well attested by the MSS., we must 
with Meyer (in his fifth ed.), and very many others, deny it to be from 
John’s hand. It is not for us to enter into this question. The interpre- 
ter can find in Meyer’s John, ed. 5, and in the 6th ed., revised by B. 
Weiss, the leading opinions on each side of this disputed point. Weiss 
gives a list of some twenty who contend that it was not written by John, 
and of more than thirty that he was the author. Meyer thinks that the 
passage in 1-24 was John’s own production; Weiss and many others 
that it was written by his friends, after his death. 

It is impossible to decide confidently between these opposite judgments ; 
yet the writer is obliged to believe that indications from style are on the 
side of John’s being the author, although the verses 24, 25 may have 
been added, and ver. 25, as we have said, is manifestly spurious. If we 
gave up this conclusion, we should not unwillingly assume another posi- 
tion: that John’s friends took it down in his latter days from his 
mouth. 

We add here a list of resemblances to John’s style, tending to show 
that this mark of his authorship, at least, is preserved in the appendix. 

Among the marks of John we notice the asyndetic structure, and the 
use of ov, so much more frequent than in the other Gospels. Comp. for 
the first point vv. 2, 3, 4, 12, 13, several clauses in vv. 15, 16, 17, where 
Aéye begins a sentence, and 20, 22. As for ody, it is nearly as frequent 
in this chapter as in other historical portions of this Gospel, in which it 
is found nearly twice as often as in the three other Gospels put together, 
being found in the present text in John about 212 times, but in the three 
together about 113 times. A. Buttmann (in Thayer’s transl. §151) calls 
asyndeton in the narration of historical facts following each other a pre- 
eminent characteristic of John; but adds that this species of asyndeton 
has been marred by the copyists times without number, by the insertion 
of such particles as 5¢, yap, ody, etc. Otv in this chapter is as common 
as it is in the rest of the Gospel. 

Other peculiarities of the Gospel found here are such as these: in John 
vi. 1 and xxi. 1, the lake or sea of Galilee is called the sea of Tiberias, 
and nowhere else in the N. Test. Peter is called Simon Peter in this 
chapter five times, and about eleven times besides in this Gospel. “Apjy, 
dyuyv, occurring in xxi. 18, meets us thus repeated 24 times in earlier chap- 
ters and nowhere else. “ Nathaniel” is found only in ch. 1, five times, 
and here (v. 2), and is called “ of Cana of Galilee” here alone. The name 
of the apostle Thomas with his surname Didymus occurs in xi. 16, and 
nowhere else. “AAAot é« with a genitive (v. 2) answers to tives dAAot 
éé, Acts xv. 2. Tidfw, vv. 3, 10, is found six times in John, and four 
elsewhere in the N. Test. In v. 4, zpwias 78y ywopévas, “ when it was 
already coming to be early morning,” is like zpwias yevopevys, in Matt. 
xxvii. 1, “ when it came to be early morning.” “EAxdoas, and <fAxuve (vv. 
6 and 11), forms of éAxdw, meet us in John four times beside and once in 
Acts, but only six in all in the N. Test. Aca{cvvvy is confined in the 
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N. Test. to John xiii. 4, 5, and this place. Tvpvds is nowhere else found 
in the N. Test. as denoting “ with no upper garment on,” but is found in 
1 Sam. xix. 24, in the Hebrew and Sept. Comp. Grimm’s Lex. In v. 8, 
the expression @s dd myxav diaxociwv has its parallel in John xi. 18, 
as dd oradiwy Sexarévre. Svpovtes (v. 8) appears thrice in Acts, once 
here, and once in Apoc. 9. ‘Av@paxiav is used by John in xviii. 18 
and here in the sense of a@ fire of coals, and in N. Test. 10. ’Owdpiov. 
Found five times in N. Test., all of them in this Gospel, vi. 9, 13, and 
xxi. 10, 12, but common in the Greek writers, denotes cooked, esp. roasted, 
Jish, but also fish for roasting. 12. Acire, 13 times in N. T., in John 
here and in iv. 39. ’Apurrjoare, break your fast, and so in v. 15. Com- 
mon, spoken of the morning meal, in Luke used of a later meal, xi. 37, 
and nowhere else in N. T. “Egéraca: avriv ov tus €f. Search out, 
search out by asking who art thou, so in Matt., eracdre epi, éferacare 
mus, and nowhere else in the N. T. 14. Totro 737 tpirov, as in 2 Cor. 
xiii. 1, tpirdv rodro épxouai, literally, “already this third time or for 
this third time am I coming to you.” “H8y seems to denote that already, 
so soon after the resurrection from the dead, He manifested himself, or 
was manifested. The times referred to, it may be, were the manifesta- 
tion of himself on the resurrection day, that on the next Sunday when 
Thomas was present, and this, all of them to apostles; or that on the 
day of resurrection, that a week after, and this ; which three are espe- 
cially mentioned in this book. 18.”Hs as in xi. 21, 22, instead of joa. 
I'npacys, shalt become old, is used of actual old age, and in Heb. viii. 13, 
of an institution which is going towards decay, used nowhere else in N. 
T. ’Exreveis in N. T., always with x<ipa, but not happening to be found 
in John’s Gospel, —so {avvyyui, not found in John, except here, occurs 
in the other Gospels and Acts. 19. [of @avdrw. So in xii. 33; 
xviii. 32. 20. Emorpadeis. See Mark. v. 30; viii. 23. 19, 20. "Axo 
AovHe poi. The two senses of this common word, that of following in 
a path and that of following as a disciple are, as elsewhere, readily ex- 
pressed in this chapter. Comp. John viii. 12; xii. 38, and ver. 22 be- 
low. 

There are in this chapter a few words found nowhere else, as is the 
case in the historical parts of this Gospel and elsewhere in the New Tes- 
tament. These are ddtevew (v. 3), tporpdyov (5), mpoBdrov (16), 
érevdurys (7). The first and fourth might naturally enter into the dia- 
lect of sailors. The second is called by glossarists rather Hellenic than 
Attic, and answers to the Attic dyov, which is represented in John, ch. 
vi. and xxi., five times by dydpiov. “AXevey is found in the Sept. Jer. xvi. 
16, and is cited as being used by Lucian and Plutarch. ‘Ezevdurys is met 
with several times, and denotes an overcoat or wrapper sometimes made 
of linen, but not confined to fishermen. In the Septuagint we find it sev- 
eral times. In 2 Sam. xviii. 4, Jonathan exchanges his érevdirys and 
other garments with David, as a mark of friendship; and in 1 Sam. 
xiii. 4, a daughter of David is spoken of as wearing a garment so called. 
Finally zpoBariov, if it be the true reading, is a term of endearment, 
like réxvuov and zaidiov used by our Lord, although this is doubted by 
some critics, especially Lachmann, while Tischendorf and Westcott and 
Hort admit it into their editions. 

From this examination of the twenty-first chapter, which seems to show 
that in substance it is written by John himself, we turn next to the two 
passages which contain the words “ the disciple whom Jesus loved.” The 
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chapter begins with “after these things,” and we are carried by it to the 
Sea of Galilee, whither, probably not long after the second Lord’s day, 
the disciples had resorted. Why all the apostles were not there together, 
why the names of two who were there are not given to us, we cannot ex- 
plain. Andrew, one of the men of business among the apostles, was not 
there ; and Peter appears again in his old standing as the leader among 
the brethren, having been soon received back after his denial, for which, 
indeed, at the last supper our Lord had made provision, Luke xxii. 32. 
Together they meet at the sea near which they had been most of them 
brought up; and Peter proposes to go a-fishing, to which all the rest 
agree. They go on board of a small vessel over night, throw out their 
net, and at the dawning of day have caught nothing. Now, being about 
two hundred cubits from the shore, and at a time of day when even a 
well-known person might not yet be recognized, they see a man standing 
on the shore, who calls to them, ‘Children, have ye any meat ? ” or, ac- 
cording to the form in which He puts his question, “ Little children, you 
have not got anything to eat, have you?” His word zpoo¢dayov (only 
found nowhere else in the New Test.) means anything eaten with bread, 
as meat, especially fish. They could hear his voice three hundred feet off, 
and answered that their night’s fishing had been unsuccessful; to which 
He replied, “Cast the net on the right side of the vessel, and ye shall 
find.” They did so, and the haul of large fishes was so heavy that they 
could not draw the net along. John, and possibly others, may have been 
struck by the word “children,” remembering the words zaédia and téxvia 
used by the Master ; and remembering also, — some of them, — how in the 
early times of his ministry at Capernaum He had told Peter and his part- 
ners (Luke v. 5-11), when they had toiled all night and had taken noth- 
ing, “to put out into the deep and let down their nets for a draught.” 
John, with his quick perception, and his recollection of that scene on the 
same water, was the first to think that this was the Lord. Peter, when 
his friend told him what he thought, felt sure that it must be so ; and put- 
ting over his tunic an upper garment used by fishermen and others, he 
swam or waded to the shore. These simple words bring the two apostles 
before our eyes in a very striking way, — the man of quick perceptions, 
of insight, and of love; and the man of boldness and eagerness, who 
wanted the more to see Christ, if it were Christ, on account of his own 
fall and forgiveness. The other disciples, John among them, came in the 
little boat (R. V.; in a little ship, A. V.). The little boat attending on 
the larger fishing smack, as we might call it, was probably able to come 
nearer to the shore, and thus it was easier to land without having to wade. 
Some translators make zAotov and zAocdprov to denote the same vessel, and 
it is not certain that there was more than one boat there, but the greater 
probability is that there were two.’ 

1 The apostles came to land év t@ mAotaply. This can mean either in the 
small boat, which attended on the mAoioy ; or it is another word for the mAoiov, 
the vessel in which they were, when they first saw Jesus at a distance. If it 
were a small service boat, they would naturally draw the net through shoal 
water, where the wAoioy could not be used. The small boat, then, was used of 
necessity, and the article r¢ has a meaning. Yet boats or vessels were of such 
varieties of sizes that the same vessel might have both terms applied to it. 
The readings in Mark iii. and in John vi. vary much between the two words. 
In Mark iii. 9 a wAoidpioy waited on him because of the crowd. A mAoiov 
might have tempted the crowd to get on board. In Mark iv. 36, 37 the read- 
ing is doubtful; wAciov is received by Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort, etc., 
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Having dragged the net ashore, they see preparations made for them as 
by some host, who knew that they would be at the place. All believed 
Him to be the risen Lord, but there was something in his features which 
did not exactly remind them of Him as He was before the crucifixion. 
Their state of mind is expressed by the apostle in an exceedingly skill- 
ful way in ver. 12. None of the disciples dared (could venture, or make 
up his mind) to ask of Him, or to find out by questions who he was, “ be- 
cause they knew that he was the Lord.” These words, as far as we can 
judge, most happily express what they felt. The proofs He gave of his 
identity made all feel sure who He was, and yet that wonderful event of 
his resurrection approached to the incredible. It is possible that his 
face had somewhat changed in its appearance, which can explain, per- 
haps, how the two who went to Emmaus on the morning of the resurrec- 
tion day did not recognize Him on their long walk, nor at the table, until 
the close of the meal. This may be said of what occurred here with 
less probability, for the apostles had, since his resurrection, seen Him at 
least twice before. On his first appearance to his disciples “ they were 
terrified and affrighted, and supposed that they beheld a spirit” (Luke 
xxiv. 37), and although “he showed them his hands and his feet,” 
“they still disbelieved for joy ” (bid. 40, 41). On the whole, they were 
in that state of mind that, while they were sure He was the Lord, the ten- 
dency to reject wkat is miraculous lay in their minds, producing a kind 
of questioning, or conflict of judgments, which is natural to a human 
being when he sees that which is out of the course of nature. 

When they reached the land they saw preparations made for their 
breakfast: a fire of coals, fish roasting on it, and bread. Jesus acted as 
master of the feast, and bade them to bring ashore some of the fish that 
they had caught; upon which Peter, getting up into the boat (or small 
boat, the Greek being dvéBy only), pulled the net holding the fishes 
up to the land. The fish proved to be large in size, and in number one 
hundred and fifty-three, — a number which seems to contain no hidden 
meaning, but to be accounted for by the Apostle John’s love of minute 
particulars. We cannot help believing that the disciples were reminded, 
by this success in catching the fishes, of the somewhat similar aid from 
Jesus at the beginning of his ministry (Luke v. 4-11). 

After they had partaken of the food, it became evident that one 
reason for his manifestation of himself at this time was to make it more 
apparent than He had done before how He felt towards Peter, and that 
He wished to establish him again in the love and confidence of the other 
disciples. Our Lord’s motive seems to have been to show, by a public 
ast, that He had chosen Peter to follow Him in the work of an apostle 

til he should honor his Lord by a martyr’s death. 

When the breakfast was ended, Jesus said before them all, three times 
in succession, “ Lovest thou me ? ”— at first in the words dyamds pe wAciov 
tovrwv ; then in the first two of the words, dyads pe; then using Peter’s 
words which he had used throughout, ¢A«is pe ; The words, “ more than 
these disciples,” must refer to what Peter said at the last supper, 
“Though all should be offended, yet will I never be offended,” Matt. xxvi. 


and the vessel was going across the lake. In John vi. 17, 19, 21, the waoioy 
crossed the lake. In v. 22, one wAoidpioy was lying near the land ; and the 
people found that Jesus was not in the waofov. Other waoidpia came, however, 
and the gxAos got on board and crossed to Capernaum. Comp. for maoidpioy 
Aristoph. Ran. 139, and Diod. Sic. 11, p. 157. 
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33. (Comp. Mark xiv. 29-31; Luke xxii. 31, 34; John xiii. 37, 58.) 
That this was a loving and gentle rebuke of Peter’s boldness, and alist 
boastfulness, seems to be evident. Peter had repented, and had been tor- 
given. Yet it seems to have been most wise and kind for Jesus publicly 
to reinstate Peter in the confidence of the unsinning apostles, and to help 
him thus to put forth all the power and love within him in the Masier’s 
cause. As our Lord said in Luke xxii. 32, “ When thou art converted, 
strengthen thy brethren;” so here, by his manifest trust shown in the 
words “feed my sheep,” “feed my lambs,” before the apostles then 
present, He put Peter back where he was before, and helped him to re- 
cover whatever might have been lost of their respect and confidence. 

We stop for a moment on these questions of our Lord, and on Peier’s 
answers, simply to ask why our Lord uses dyardw the first two times, and 
why Peter adheres throughout to ¢iAéw. Trench explains the differciice 
thus: “ dyads pe sounds too cold to Peter,” when all the pulses in his 
heart are beating with an earnest affection towards his Lord ; it does not 
sufficiently express the warmth of his personal affection. Besides the 
question itself, which grieves and hurts Peter (verse 17), there is an ad- 
ditional pang in the form which the question takes, as though it were in- 
tended to put him at a comparative distance from his Lord, and to keep 
him there. He therefore in his answer substitutes for it a word of more 
personal love, pir ve (v. 15). 

A difficulty attendant on this explanation is, that when the word so 
much used for the love of God to men and of man to God is chosen by 
Christ, Peter should make use of another, because Christ’s word is “ too 
cold.” We naturally avoid or distrust attaching this quality of coldness 
to dyardw or dydiry ; and while we ascribe to these words the consent of 
the will and benevolent regard, we do not strip them of feeling (comp. 
Luthardt on vv. 14,15). May we not rather consider it to be more 
probable that Peter felt his love to Christ to be too human, too much like 
a friend’s love to a friend, and ventured not on this solemn occasion to 
give it the name more appropriate to a love such as did not reach the 
point of dydrn? Hence it is humility and a feeling of unworthiness which 
leads Peter to choose another expression ; that one which his conscious- 
ness and his conduct might both justify. Christ’s words in the first ques- 
tion are, “Simon, son of Joannes (or Joanes), lovest thou me more than 
these?” Here, possibly, there is a reference to the name Cephas, or 
Peter, i. 42, and if so, there is a certain degree of rebuke in the ques- 
tion ; but it would seem more probable that the words rather point to 
the passage preserved by Luke xxi. 31, 32, ending “and when once 
thou hast turned again strengthen thy brethren,” but especially to Mait. 
xxvi. 33, and Mark xiv. 29, “If all shall be offended in thee, yet w,Jl 
not I.” There is thus in this interview a purpose of rebuking effecta- 
ally but lovingly. Peter replied, “Thou knowest that I love thee,” and 
received for answer, “Feed my lambs.” If thou lovest me I call thee 
to the office and honor of feeding those who belong to my flock, espe- 
cially to the younger ones of the fold. Here some of the passages of 
the beautifil chapter, John ix., especially “I lay down my life for my 
sheep,” might be thought of by the apostle. The second time He saith 
to him the same or nearly the same words, and Peter returned an an- 
swer as before, appealing to Christ’s knowledge as being the best evi- 


1I have abridged or omitted some of the remarks of Trench. Synon. of 
New Testament, i. 65. Amer. ed. 
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dence that could be desired. But Christ still again asked the same ques- 
tion, only putting ¢iAcis pe in the place of Christ’s dyards pe. In the 
three answers of our Lord we have in succession “ Feed my lambs ” (or, 
“my dear little lambs”), “Tend my sheep” (or, “my dear sheep,” ac- 
cording to another reading), and again, “ Feed my sheep.” As already 
remarked, these threefold admonitions imply his restoration to his place, 
not only as a believer, but as an apostle of Christ also. This was his 
great honor and office, and ever afterwards he was himself kept from 
falling, and led others to Christ whilst he lived. We find him, under 
the same metaphor, saying to Christian elders, “ Tend the flock of God 
which is among you,” — and when the chief shepherd shall be manifested 
“ve shall receive the crown of glory that fadeth not away” (1 Pet. ii. 25; 
v. 4). 

These words were probably said within the hearing of all the disciples 
that were present, and they must have restored Peter to his former place 
in their affections, as well as saved him from overmuch grief. In ver. 17 
we are told that “ Peter was grieved because he said unto him the third 
time, ‘ Lovest thou me?’” Was this grief awakened by the recollection 
of the words, “ The cock shall not crow till thou hast denied me thrice ” ? 
It is natural so to understand it; and the repeated emphasis on “ Lovest 
thou”’ would without fail touch Peter’s inmost soul. We may suppose 
also that this scene would have awakened deep grief, if Peter had heard 
the same words from Jesus when they were alone, but it was a blessing 
every way to Peter that the other disciples were witnesses. 

Whether the next words also were uttered within the hearing of any 
besides John may be doubted, since Jesus had removed a little from the 
main body of the disciples, and the words related to Peter and John 
only. That which was said to Peter has no great connection with the 
preceding verses, but must have borne with power on the remainder of 
his life. It is introduced with dy dyjy, which is used, thus repeated, 
twenty-five times, but in John’s Gospel only. The substance of it is 
that Peter when he was younger was wont to gird himself, that is, to 
prepare himself for walking and going abroad, as he saw fit, by rais- 
ing a part of the tunic above the girdle and thus giving more free 
movement to the lower limbs; but when he should become older he 
would stretch forth his hands, and another would gird him and carry 
him whither he would not. These words, as here interpreted by John, 
refer to the death by which he should glorify God, but they are not with- 
out their difficulties. The last clause in the second part of the contrast, 
“shall carry thee whither thou wouldest not,” precedes instead of follow- 
ing the arrangements for his crucifixion, or for whatever death he might 
be called to endure. It cannot, therefore, refer to his stretching out his 
hands when lifted on the cross. Meyer’s view of the passage is that in 
the first half of the verse, dre 7s vedrepos answers to drav ynpdons ; eLav- 
vues ceavrov to dAdos oe Cooe taken together with éxreveis ras yeipds vov; 
and repierdres Grou 7Oedes to ole Sov ov Oédecs. Thus the stretching 
out of Peter’s hands would denote no independent separate act, but the 
expression of his unresisting surrender of himself to those who had the 
power of death. Ths the place in the sentence of the last clause, 
“carry thee whither thou wouldest not,” would imply also the carrying 
of him to the place of execution. And the kind of martyrdom would 
not be distinctly specified; nor could the words, “by what manner of 
death he should glorify God” explain the form of death, whether it 
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might be crucifixion, or some other, such as beheading, and could only 
mean in general his death as a martyr. If, then, Peter, in the year of 
our Lord 65, suffered crucifixion about the age of seventy (on the sup- 
position that he was somewhat older than our Lord), érav yypaoys would 
be justified, and zoiw Gavdrw be fairly explained. To notice other views 
would take more space than we can well afford. 

When our Lord had said this to Peter, He added, dxodovGer pox (ver. 
19). This has been understood either as meaning the following of the 
Master through life, until he should glorify God by death, or as mean- 
ing nothing more than to follow Him now to a distance; as if Christ 
wished to hold a conversation with him which the other disciples could 
not be admitted to hear. It seems necessary to take dxoAovOe por in the 
spiritual sense; but in the next verse axoAovfotvra has, of course, the 
sense of following from behind in order to join Christ and Peter. John, 
without doubt, understood the word spiritually ; for he would surely not 
have intruded himself upon a private discourse, and Peter sees him fol- 
lowing (ver. 20). The writer, whether he was John or one of John’s 
disciples and friends, explains the words of Christ, which we suppose to 
mean “ follow me until you glorify God by a death like mine.” Just 
then Peter turned about and saw John following from behind. And 
here comes in a description of John without his name, but with a refer- 
ence to John’s part at the last supper, which shows its source clearly in 
ch. xiii. of the Gospel, but is cited from memory. “ Peter, turning about, 
sees the disciple whom Jesus loved following, who also leaned back on his 
breast at the supper, and said, Who is he that betrayeth thee?” In xiii. 
25 we find érureciw obv éxeivos éxi 74 or7HOos Tod Inco, A€yer air@* Kupre, 
tis éorw; yet in the original passage dvarecwv is found in several im- 
portant MSS., and has the support of several excellent editors. Instead, 
also, of Kupue, ris éorw 6 mapadidovs oe, as here, we find ris éorw in xiii. 
25. This shows citation from memory, but may be John’s recollection 
of his own words as naturally as the recollection of one of his friends. 

When Peter found that John was following close behind him, — Christ 
being by Peter’s side, —he says to the Master, “ Lord, but this man 
what ?” (7. e., what shall befall him? Comp. Thayer’s Buttm. p. 338). 
Our Lord reproves Peter’s bold question by the words, “If I will that 
he remain on earth till I come, what is that to thee?” Remain re- 
fers to the same place, to which Peter well understood that the Lord was 
to come, i. €., to the reappearance of Christ on earth. To this he adds, 
reprovingly, “ What is that to you?” and then closes his interview with 
the reiterated words, “ Follow thou me,” in the same sense which they 
bear in v. 19. The emphatic words in v. 22 are ov and po. Thou ask- 
est what shall be the lot of this man. But it is not important for thee 
to know this. Follow thou me. This is the important thing for thee to 
know. So Tisch., Westc. and H. read ov por dxoAovba, but in the older 
eds. we find ov dxoAovHe wor, which weakens the force of jor. 

Christ now disappears, and the wonderful scene closes, as far as it re- 
lates to the apostles and to Christ. But the words which close the inter- 
view were not fully understood, and the question put by Peter was one 
which did not need an answer. Christ therefore gave him a somewhat 
ambiguous reply, “ If I will that he remain until my reappearance, what is 
that to thee?” In this form it came forth among the disciples, but John, 
who would not ordinarily say much of himself, must — perhaps some time 
afterwards — have corrected the mistake himself, or through his friends. 
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It can hardly be doubted that the friends of John, following his wishes 
and aided by his materials after his death, added the appendix, as we may 
call it, down to the last verse of ch. xxi. Verse 24 of that chapter for a 
time seems to have been the simple close of the materials which John and 
his friends appended to ch. xx. In verses 30, 31 of ch. xx. the hand of 
John is to be seen. But he says in ver. 31, impersonally, raira yéyparrat, 
not yeypadapyev. The close of ch. xxi. to v. 24 points distinctly to John as 
the author until verse 24; and there are then two sources to whom the 
remaining verses must be ascribed. In ver. 24, by using oidayer, it is made 
clear that several persons join in giving their testimony to the apostle as 
the writer. The general, and, without doubt, the true opinion is that this 
verse belongs to John’s disciples, who say, in the simplest manner, that 
the disciple who gave “ his testimony concerning these things, and wrote 
them,” is known by them to have given atrue testimony. Here they come 
to a close. But now appears in the last verse a single person, as ofa: 
makes evident in the form otoua, which occurs twice in the N. Test. 
(James i. 7, Philip. i. 17), who follows the witnesses of v. 24. This per- 
son gives no testimony, but merely makes a remark on the multitude of 
the works of Jesus : so great in number they are, he says, that he thinks 
that even the world itself could not contain the book that could be writ- 
ten. The comments on this verse, and especially on the word ywpyceyv 
(xwpjoa) show the difficulties that many have found here. Tischendorf 
strikes out the 25th verse as added by a copyist ; and ofyaz, “ in my opin- 
ion,” or “as 1 think,” shows that the readers may consider what he says 
to be a hyperbole, and therefore he softens down his extravagant expres- 
sions. Euthymius, while he accepts the verse, says, Kal? irepBodyy 6 
Aéyos, éuhaivwy tiv trepBodjy tod wANOovs Tav Twetpaypevov TO Kupiw. 

agel remarks, “ hoc non de capacitate geometricé sed morali accipiend um 
est.” It is enough to say that this must be an addition which some copy- 
ist added to the appendix as a suitable ending, with which John’s friends 
could have nothing to do. But a close more formal than “we know that 
his testimony is true” was felt to be needed, and was probably inserted 
in order to follow the close of ch. xx. ; but it contains little of the spirit of 
the genuine close. This last verse has done injury by contributing to the 
belief that the whole of this wonderful passage must be looked on with 
suspicion. But this very beautiful chapter carries the defense of its gen- 
uineness in itself, and no part of the narrative shows more clearly that 
it came from John than the closing chapter, with the exception of the 
last verse. 

Theodore D. Woolsey. 

New Haven, Conn. 





BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Papers OF THE AMERICAN ScHooL oF CLAssICAL StupIEs AT ATHENS. 
Vol. I. 1882-1883. Boston: Cupples, Upham & Co. 1885. Pp. vii. 262. 


Ir is now generally known that for the past three years an American 
School of Classical Studies has been in operation at Athens. This school 
was projected by the Arehzological Institute of America, and established 
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upon a temporary basis by the united effort of about a dozen of our lead- 
ing colleges. After some unavoidable delay the first fruits of the new 
enterprise have been given to the public, in accordance with the regulation 
of the school, that a volume of papers shall be published annually, “to 
be made up from the work of the director and of the students during the 
preceding school year.” This volume contains, however, only a part of 
the results of the first year’s work; the remainder will appear in the sec- 
ond volume, to be published before the end of the year. 

About half of the present volume is devoted to “Inscriptions of Assos 
(collected by the expedition sent out by the Archzological Institute of 
America) and of Tralleis,” edited by J. R. S. Sterrett, Ph. D. A brief 
quotation from the editor’s preface will indicate the character and value 
of the Assos inscriptions, many of the originals of which are now in the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. 

“ Although the actual historic gain to be derived from these inscriptions 
may not be great, still it is hoped that the glimpse which they give of the 
life of a quiet Greek town in Asia Minor, with its Senate and People 
passing decrees as grand as those of Athens, and with its local magnates, 
women as well as men, earning the public gratitude by their gifts, will be 
welcome to all scholars.” It will seem a trivial thing that “the olic 
dialect has been enriched by one important verbal form,” but it is not a 
small matter that “the first collection of inscriptions ever made by an 
American expedition in classic lands” is now in print, and we may cer- 
tainly hope that a new era in our national scholarship has begun. 

The remaining papers are: “The Theatre of Dionysus,” by James R. 
Wheeler; “ The Olympieion at Athens,” by Louis Bevier; “The Erech- 
theion at Athens,” by Harold N. Fowler; and “The Battle of Salamis,” 
by Professor William W. Goodwin. 

Professor Goodwin, the director of the school for the first year of its 
existence, shows in his paper that the usual account of the position and 
movements of the hostile fleets in the battle of Salamis (based wholly 
upon statements of Herodotus) is untenable, because contradicted by 
“some of the most obvious facts of the topography, as well as the best 
testimony of the ancients.” The testimony of Aeschylus, who was an 
eye-witness, is confirmed by Diodorus, who borrows his account from 
Ephorus, and by Plutarch, and is supported by the topography. The 
common interpretation of a couple of obscure passages in Herodotus must 
certainly give way before this clear and decisive testimony. Professor 
Goodwin’s treatment of this famous batile is a convincing proof of the 
advantages which accrue to classical history when it is studied on classical 
soil. 

The remaining papers, written by students of the school, embody the 
results of minute and thorough investigation, and do credit to the institu- 
tion in whose name they are issued. Mr. Wheeler’s paper is of special 
importance, because he deals with a subject which, in spite of the fact 
that more than twenty years have elapsed since the excavation of the 
Dionysiac Theatre was begun, receives at his hands its first adequate and 
satisfactory treatment in English. 

To give an intelligible resumé of these discussions would lead beyond 
the necessary limits of this review; but it is a pleasure to commend this 
volume of “ Papers ” to the attention of all who rejoice in the advance- 
ment of American scholarship, and the opportunity is all the more eagerly 
seized because an effort is now making to put the American school at 
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Athens upon a permanent financial basis. The school has demonstrated 
its right to live in spite of lack of funds and the drawback of an annual 
change in the directorship. It is for the friends of classical culture to 
decide whether it shall continue to eke out an existence or be put upon an 
ample foundation. Now is the propitious moment for those who wish to 
help. The Greek government has just offered the school a lot of land on 
Lycabettus, but the offer cannot now be accepted because of lack of means 
for the erection of a building. For this purpose $20,000 is wanted. 
But the school needs more than a building. In order to be thoroughly 
equipped for its work, it must have the income of at least $100,000, to 
pay the salary of a permanent director, to replenish the library, and 
furnish all necessary facilities for study. The public, to whom this appeal 
is made, ought to be reminded, too, that the advantages of the school at 
Athens are offered free of expense to all American students who are com- 
petent to use them, and that its doors are also hospitably open to all 
transient visitors who are interested in classical learning. 

Shall American students “ who wish to study Greek art, architecture, 
history, or letters, amid the inspiring associations of Greece,” have such 
advantages as a well-endowed American school at Athens can give them ? 
The considerations presented by the managers in their recent appeal for 
funds can hardly fail to elicit the proper answer. 

“The French and German governments have maintained schools at 
Athens for many years; and now England is about to establish her school 
there, and erect a building on a site which has just been granted by the 
government of Greece. Such a school is still more necessary for us, 
unless we are willing to fall hopelessly behind other nations in our stan- 
dard of classic learning. It is now an acknowledged fact, amply attested 
by the various national schools at Athens and at Rome, that those who 
are to teach Greek letters and art in our universities must draw their in- 
spiration from some source higher than books. The old-fashioned equip- 
ment of grammar and metres, with the bare facts of history and geogra- 
phy, will no longer suffice, and a more living knowledge is now demanded 
at every seat of learning in which Greek is not suffered to remain a 
‘dead ’ language.” 

The question is, Shall every means be employed to make American 
scholarship sound, broad, and progressive? Shall America have a fair 
chance in this generous rivalry of the nations? Now is the time to 
answer it. 


F. E. Woodruff. 


Sacrorum Concrtiorum Nova Et AmpLissIMA COLLECTIO quam post Px. 
Lasseum, G. Cossartium, N. CoLEetium aliosque eruditissimos viros edidit 
JoANNES Dominicus Mansi. Editio Instaurata. Parisiis: Victor Palmé 
Bolandistarum Editor. 1885. 


Ours is eminently an age of manifestation. The things that have been 
hidden are revealed, and the things that have been done in secret are 
proclaimed from the housetops. The spade lays bare the sites of old 
civilizations, and the testimony of buried witnesses becomes decisive of 
questions that have long been in controversy. Secret state-papers, the 
musty manuscripts in old monastic libraries, the private diaries of men 
and women whose influence was potential, are brought to light and placed 
at the disposal of the historic student. 

All parties are learning that the exact truth is better than exaggeration 
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or garbled statement. A half century ago Ranke said of the policy of 
excluding scholars from the great treasures of the Vatican archives, “No 
search can bring to light anything worse than what is already assumed by 
unfounded conjecture and received by the world as established truth.” 
Hence all thoughtful scholars must rejoice in the changes that fifty years 
have wrought, and all must heartily indorse the policy of the Italian gov- 
ernment in making accessible this great depository of the documentary 
history of the Roman pontiffs. But until some great editor or guild of 
scholars shall put this material into such form that it may find its way to 
the shelves of many of our public libraries the historian must use such 
other helps as are at hand. 

Among the noblest of these monuments of industry and scholarship 
must be reckoned Mansi’s “ Sacrorum Conciliorum Nova et Amplissima 
Collectio,” which first appeared in 1759. From the time of Constantine to 
the Reformation of the sixteenth century it is well known that the Coun- 
cils of the Christian church are an important factor in the history of west- 
ern Europe. From the reign of the first Christian Emperor it became im- 
perative for the ecclesiastical body to model its constitution after that of 
the Roman Empire, while during the Middle Ages the interests of church 
and state were most intimately blended. For both these reasons the dis- 
cussions and conclusions of the church Councils directly and powerfully 
influenced secular almost equally with ecclesiastical history. Indeed, in 
the absence of these conciliary decisions it would be quite impossible ade- 
quately to construct the history of western Europe for twelve centuries. 

Hence much had been done to make public the business of these im- 
_ portant assemblies; yet the earlier collections of the Councils were imper- 
fect and difficult to use, from their lack of arrangement and of careful 
editorial preparation. The collection of Mansi, on the contrary, evinced 
great editorial fidelity and thoroughness on every page. Not only was the 
arrangement ingenious and convenient, but the new matter, also, which 
he discovered and incorporated makes Mansi’s “Collectio” absolutely 
indispensable. The highest indorsement of the work is found in the fact 
of its continuous use, in an age when historical criticism has been reduced 
to a science, by the great writers of secular history, as Ranke, von Rau- 
mer, Gregorovius, etc., as well as by every noted historian of the Church 
from the date of its appearance to the present time. From the Apostolic 
times to 1439 the ecumenical and the national, the episcopal and the 
provincial, councils are fully treated, and the historical student is greatly 
aided in his attempts to construct the history of a period beset with pecul- 
iar difficulties. 

The necessity of a new edition of this great work is shown from the 
fact that it is out of print and no longer to be found in the market. 
Moreover the few stray copies that by chance come to the book trade are 
held at a price entirely beyond the ability of the ordinary scholar to pay. 
Besides, as is well known, the spirit of historic inquiry is becoming more 
and more widely diffused, making the need of just such works increas- 
ingly urgent. 

It is, therefore, most gratifying to notice the announcement of a new 
edition of Mansi’s work under the title “ Sacrorum Conciliorum Nova et 
Amplissima Collectio,” ete., by Victor Palmé, of Paris, which is to be com- 
pleted in thirty-one volumes folio. These volumes are to be published bi- 
monthly at the price of thirty-five francs or twenty-eight shillings sterling 
per volume. The great advantage of this edition is that, by a newly in- 
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vented process, it is to be a facsimile of the old, thus preserving the full 
value of citations from the original that have been made for the past one 
hundred and twenty years. It is to be hoped that the very moderate 
price at which this monumental work is afforded will cause it to be 
placed in very many of the libraries of America, and within easy reach 
of earnest students of history. By special arrangement S. Calvary & 
Co., of Berlin, are appointed agents for Germany, to which house sub- 
scriptions may be forwarded. 
Charles W. Bennett. 
GARRETT Brexicat InstiTuTE, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS. 


PARADISE Founp. A ™~ of the Prehistoric World. By Wriuram F. 
Warren, S. T. D., LL 12mo, pp. xxiv., 505. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1885. 


WE are not surprised that this book should have achieved a great suc- 
cess. The charm of its title pervades its contents. Multitudes to-day 
are like the prince of Hans Andersen’s fairy tale named by the author 
in his preface. They wish to know where the Garden of Eden was, and 
cannot find a book to tell them. This want Dr. Warren seeks, in all 
seriousness, to meet. He is confident that he has done so by his theory 
that the North Pole was the Cradle of the Human Race. 

Skepticism, if not ridicule, he expects for this “ most incredible of all 
wild and willful paradoxes.” He therefore proceeds to buttress it with 
arguments. First he disposes of counter theories, including that of 
Friedrich Delitzsch. Then he adduces the testimony of the seven 
sciences to be satisfied. Among these that of Paleontological Botany 
should be singled out. There we read, in italics, “ All the floral types 
and forms revealed in the oldest fossils of the earth originated in the 
region of the North Pole, and thence spread first over the Northern and 
then over the Southern Hemisphere, proceeding from North to South.” 
The names of Gray, Heer, Hooker, Kuntze, Saporta, are associated with 
this stupendous discovery of recent science. In those miocene times a 
tropical climate and vegetation existed where now the Ice-king reigns. 
Scientific geogony, astronomical geography and physiographical geology, 
prehistoric climatology, palzeontological zodlogy and anthropology, general 
ethnology, are made to speak the same language. Here, for the most 
part, the marshaling of facts is clear, compact, candid, and convincing. 
The last sentence on page 86 is open to objections. It is optimistic, not 
scientific. 

Dr. Warren proceeds to confirm the hypothesis thus tested by upwards 
of threescore pages of ethnic tradition. Exceptions might be taken by 
Egyptologists to the position that Amenti, the home of the dead, is in 
the South. They would make it in the West. It is doubtful, also, 
whether Dr. Warren is justified in disputing Lenormant’s statement con- 
cerning the hollowness of the earth underneath, according to the Akka- 
dian magical formule. In general these pages are full of value to the 
student of comparative mythology and religion. The range of reading 
is enormous. The thought of Japan, China, Hindustan, Iran, Assyria, 
Babylonia, and Greece stands out in liveliest colors. To many this 
portion of the work will seem the strongest. 

Others will be drawn toward the chapter on the central tree of the 
Garden of Eden. The Yggdrasil of the Northmen, the Tat-plar of 
the Egyptians, the winged oak of the Pheenicians, the Bodhi tree of the 
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Buddhists, the Irmensul of the Saxons, become his witnesses. Very 
interestingly they are cited to the point that the primeval home-country 
was the land of light and glory at the Arctic Pole. We are almost, if 
not altogether, persuaded to accept the ingenious and elaborate theory. 
It approves itself worthy of being dedicated, by permission, to Max Miil- 
ler. Sober second thought, however, must pronounce this section more 
fanciful and less rational than the foregoing. 

Last come four instructive chapters of results. Rightly here the 
author deplores the narrowness of the biologist, and offers the true anti- 
dote in historic and prehistoric thought. The latest generalization of 
paleontology he shows has been anticipated in two Persian myths. 
Homer’s cosmology may shine in a new light to the relief of many a 
Hellenist. Against the Fetish theory should be set the Pan-ethnic no less 
than the Biblical doctrine of the origin of religion. The philosophy of 
history and the development of civilization are not to be shut up between 
the bounds of Buckle and Tylor, of Lubbock and Vogt. “The docu- 
ments of opening Genesis may be fragments of the Sacred Scriptures of 
the Antediluvian Patriarchal Church !” 

Our chief criticism on the book is its frequent technicality of diction 
and occasional chasms in logic. Its sterling merit is the breadth of its 
erudition in handling themes which appeal to the scientific, the classic, 
and the theologic mind. The accomplished author has honored his uni- 
versity and served his age by a fascinating treatise. We may or may not 
indorse his theory. We must be grateful for his work. 

John Phelps Taylor. 


Inspiration. A Clerical Symposium on ‘‘In what sense, and within what 
limits, is the Bible the Word of God.’? By the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, 
Principal Cairns, Prebendary Stanley Leathes, Rev. Edward White, and 
others. 16mo, pp. 242. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 1885. $1.50. 
Prof. Radford Thompson opens this. He attaches more importance to Reve- 
lation than Inspiration. Revelation is mainly concentrated in two epochs, that 
of Moses, and that of Christ. Inspiration is diffused between. The sudden post- 
apostolic lapse shows that ae before truth has been communicated from God, 
now it is left to be painfully apprehended by man. The church and the Bible 
support each other. Revelation is infallible, but men, though inspired, do not 
thereby become infallible. In Christ alone, the living Word, is the human ab- 
solutely responsive to the divine. Dr. Leathes remarks that to say that the 
Bible contains the word of God, meaning that it is not an objective norm of that 
word, is fallacious. We cannot refuse this character to the Old Testament 
without essentially impairing the apety of the New, and of Christ himself, 
though every part may not in itself be vital. ‘‘ The feeble members are members 
still.’ In the New Testament, of course, Christ’s own sayings are the very 
Word of God. As to the Apostles, they certainly declare their own message to 
be the Word of God. Its subjective proof is, of course, its regenerating efficacy, 
which nothing else has, except derivatively. Errors of transcription are con- 
fessedly not vital, therefore the acknowledgment of these makes no vital differ- 
ence. And doubtless vast veins of byt ore still await pena Principal 
Cairns says that of course very many things in every book were known before 
being written there. The Bible is also truly the word of man. Coming 
through the soul, as well as the pen, it is more human, and not less divine. 
Variation of doctrinal type is allowed, but even rationalism is getting ~—- 
charging apostles with inconclusive reasoning, or essential difference. e 
admissions of historical accuracy are broadening. As Bishop Temple says, 
there are many inspiring books, but there is only one Sovereign Book, con- 
ducting us into the very presence of God. Mr. Mackennal says that those 
divine communications called the Word of God, are never, in Scripture, con- 
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founded with the written record of them. The New Testament speakers 
uote the Old as their Bible, but never speak of it by the collective name of 
the Word of God. The Rev. Page Hopps says that God everywhere gives his 
Word and Spirit as men can receive it, and uniquely through the bible, 
but nowhere finally, and nowhere exclusively. The Rev. Mr. Barlow sets 
forth what seems to be the New Church doctrine of correspondences as ap- 
lied to the Bible. Professor Olver says that the Bible is to theology what 
Nature is to medicine. Rev. Edward White says that each book was written 
for itself, and our mechanical consolidation of them was not completed until 
Protestants wanted an artificial infallibility to fight an artificial infallibility. 
Dr. Abrahams gives current Jewish views, none, he remarks, binding. Bisho 
Weathers says that Rome holds the Bible to be in all ban 2 infallibly true, the 
Vulgate being, not an infallible, but an authentic, translation. Archdeacon 
Farrar sums up, showing the difficulty of finding a precise formula of Inspira- 
tion, and saying that He of whose advancing self-communication the Bible is 
the central record is with us still, to discriminate, and to set home. — Per- 
sonal Traits of British Authors. Scott, Hogg, Campbell, Chalmers, Wilson, 
De Quincey, Jeffrey, Hood, ree pam Sydney Smith, Jerrold, Dickens, Char- 
lotte Bronté, Thackeray. Edited by Edward T. Mason. With Portraits. 2 v., 
16mo, pp. vi., 345; vii., 334. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1885. Each 
volume, $1.50. These anecdotes, from many sources, are so arranged as to throw 
a concentrated light on each main point of the author’s character. We might 
better spare a biography than these portraits. They are peculiarly happy as 
to Scott and Thackeray. The large and healthy completeness of the one, con- 
tentedly bounding itself within purely secular aims, and the deeper soul of the 
other, which would not be so content, and therefore is called cynical by those 
who have the consciousness that to hate worldliness is to hate them. Here 
and there, as a deep chorus, come in Carlyle’s mighty tones, exalting himself 
everywhere by loving to tread on the great. A curious exception is the unre- 
servedness of his praise of Dickens, whose geniality and absence of all deep 
convictions gave no hold for detraction, even to a Carlyle. His sneer at 
De Quincey’s talk, “as inconclusive and long-winded,”’ is as naively uncon- 
scious as if it had no nearer application. Dickens’s intense vulgarity fairly 
stands out from the page, but his imperious selfishness is left more in the 
shade than is the wont of the book. Jeffrey is a fading figure, whom no 
light of anecdote can make tangible. Jerrold, again, is hard to seize, while 
Hood stands out, a great mind and a noble soul. Campbell is saved from the 
charge of drunkenness, and impaled on the clear proof of malignant insin- 
cerity. The editor’s prefaces commonly strike the white. The leonine gran- 
deur of Christopher North crosses, without contradicting, the venerable and 
most Christian figure of Chalmers. There certainly need be no discount in 
commending this series. — China. By Robert K. Douglas, of the British Mu- 
seum, Professor of Chinese at King’s College, London. “China as a nation 
makes the whole world her debtor.” With many Illustrations and an Index. 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Co., Franklin & Hawley Streets. Pp. 557. A clear, 
popular presentation of China and the Chinese. The new points are: the 
abundant evidence that the Chinese came from near the Caspian, some 2,500 
ears B.C. ; that their civilization is of Accadian foundation; that their 
anguage even now is by no means absolutely monosyllabic, and was once 
largely polysyllabic; and that Confucius was rather a somewhat ineffectual 
idealist of the Chinese system than the founder of a new stage of it. — Alaska, 
Its Southern Coast and the Sitkan Archipelago. By E. Ruhamah Scidmore. 
With Map and Illustrations. ‘‘ Berlin, September 5. We have seen of Ger- 
many enough to show that its climate is neither so genial, nor its soil so fertile, 
nor its resources of forests and mines so rich as those of Southern Alaska ”’ 
(William H. Seward). Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Pp. 333. Some of the 
statements of this book have already filtered through the press, and assisted 
the growing apprehension that our Russian purchase has been a thoroughly 
good investment. The important mines, mighty forests, vast fisheries and sea, 
grounds, and immense pastures of Alaska are set forth with due authentication 
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of figures. The mildness of the climate is certified by thermometrical records, 
very seldom going below zero. The extraordinary beauty of these northern 
archipelagoes, farther south than Norway, and vastly more magnificent, per- 
vades the book. — New Light on Mormonism. By Mrs. Ellen E. Dickinson. 
With Introduction by Thurlow Weed. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 1885. 
Pp. 272. This gives a very full account of the rise of Mormonism. It brings 
out in full light the disreputable vagabondage and conscious imposture — hered- 
itary qualities —of its founder. Its description of the Kirtland Temple, how- 
ever, is highly idealized. On the contrary, the tentative incoherence and 
essential coarseness of the whole movement under Smith appear to us to be 
clearly stamped on this, its first sanctuary, as well as expressed in the perti- 
naciously voluble old hag who still acts as portress. The rest of the book is 
a condensed but distinct account of the later abominations of Utah. 
Charles C. Starbuck. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. The Journals of Major-General C. G. Gor- 
don, C. B., at Kartoum, printed from the original MSS. Introduction and 
Notes by A. Egmont Hake, author of ‘‘ The Story of Chinese Gordon,” etc. 
With Portrait, two Maps, and thirty Illustrations after sketches by General 
Gordon. Crown 8vo, pp. lxiv., 479. 1885. $2.00. 

Estes & Lauriat, Boston. The Demon of Darwin. By the author of “ Bio- 
gen.” Pp. 64;—A Buddhist Catechism. According to the Canon of the 
Southern Church. By Henry S. Olcott, President of the Theosophical Soci- 
ety, etc. Approved and recommended for use in Buddhist schools by H. Su- 
mangala, High Priest of the Sripada and Galle, and Principal of the Widyo- 
daya Parivena. First American Edition, from the Sinhalese Fourteenth Thou- 
sand. Edited, with Notes, by Elliott Coues. Pp. 84. 

H. L. Hastings, Boston. Atheism and Arithmetic ; or Mathematical Law in 
Nature. Arithmetic in Plants and Planets. Mathematics in Musical Science. 
Number in Vital Action. By H. L. Hastings, Editor of “The Christian,” 
Boston. Pp. 63. 1885. 25 eents. The same in paper covers, 15 cents. 

Phillips §& Sons, New York. Christian Thought. Lectures and Papers on 
Philosophy, Christian Evidence, Biblical Elucidation, Second Series. Edited 
by Charles F. Deems, LL. D., President of the American Institute of Chris- 
tian Philosophy. Pp. iv., 476. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. The Two Hundredth Birthday of 
Bishop George Berkeley. A Discourse given at Yale College on the 12th of 
March, 1885. By Noah Porter. Pp. vii. 84. 1885 ;— The Influence of the 
Apostle Paul on the Development of Christianity. By Otto Pfleiderer, D. D., 
Professor of Theology in the University of Berlin. Translated by J. Frede- 
rick Smith. [The Fiibbert Lectures, 1885.] Pp. vii., 238. 1885. $2.00. 

H. B. Garner, Philadelphia. Theological Encyclopedia and Methodology. 
Based on Hagenbach and Krauth. By Revere Franklin Weidner, M. A., 
Professor of Theology in the Theological Seminary of the Scandinavian Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Augustana Synod at Rock Island, Ill, ete. Part I. Intro- 
duction and Exegetical Theology. Pp. viii., 183. 1885. $1.25. 

































The Religious Aspect of Philosophy. 


A Critique of the Bases of Conduct and of Faith. By Jostan Royce, Ph. D., 
Instructor in Philosophy in Harvard College. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 





For many years no book on such a theme has appeared in America of which it could 
be so surely predicted as of this that it is destined to stir a profound movement in the 
waters of thought. It brings to the discussion of the most fundamental questions of 
skepticism and faith, of materialism and idealism, of agnosticism and religious trust, a 
subtlety of intellect, a range of knowledge, and a depth of emotional experience born 
of actual struggle, that take hold of the reader on every side of his nature. . . . No 
man can they [orthodox minds] find, a thorough study of whose work will so fortify 
them to do battle for the cause of idealism against materialism, the morality of insight 
against that of expediency, triumphant faith against blank agnosticism. A match for 
any of their adversaries in sinewy force of intellect, he has likewise an enthusiasm of 
moral disinterestedness and a capacity of devout rejoicing which, if they could get into 
many a pulpit, would inaugurate a revival of the higher life. — Boston Herald, 


It is impossible to do justice to this book in the limits permitted us here. We are 
greatly mistaken if it has not a significant part to play in future discussions of religion 
and ethics. Not many books have thus far been produced, in this country at least, so 
suggestive, so stimulating, so scholarly. . . . There are many pages scattered through 
the work which we should be glad to quote here for their simple classical beauty. 
Many illustrations have an aptness that will make them long remembered. — Unity 
(Chicago). 

It is a brilliant discussion of current systems of philosophy and theology. It is alto- 
gether independent in its spirit as respects any special form of religious faith. And 
yet the tone of the book is reverent, and the criticisms of antitheistic theories are 
strengthening to religious belief. There is much to dissent from, and much to be 
grateful for. It will be a live brain that follows this acute speculator through some of 
his high reasoning. — New Hampshire Journal (Portsmouth). 


Even if you disagree with him, you will rise from his book inspired to further study 
of the problem he discusses so ably. One thing is certain, Dr. Royce is an honest, sin- 
cere, fearless searcher after the truth, as nearly without prejudice or bias as it is possi- 
ble for any one to be. — Boston Transcript. 


Dr. Royce’s work is one of the most aspiring, sound, and very best books ever pub- 
lished in this country. He may not find many readers, but his place in the history of 
religious and philosophical thought is secure for all time to come. — The Beacon (Bos- 
ton). 

It is searching and stimulating, and it forces one to earnest thought. . . . The mo- 
rality of Mr. Royce’s doctrine is thorough, lofty, and manly, leaving nothing to be de- 
sired. — Worcester Spy. 


A closely-thought, suggestive, and sincere treatise, with much in it that is noble in 
thought and aspiration. — Boston Journal. 


It is an able book, and full of strong, suggestive thinking. — Golden Rule (Boston). 
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HISTORY OF THE SACRED SCRIPTURES 


OF THE 


NEW TESTAMENT. 





By EDUARD (WILHELM EUGEN) REUSS, 


Professor Ordinarius in the Evangelical Theological Faculty of the Emperor William’s University, 
Strassburg, Germany. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FirtH REVISED AND ENLARGED GERMAN EDITION, 
WITH NUMEROUS BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ADDITIONS, 
BY 


EDWARD L. HOUGHTON, A. M. 


In two volumes, 8vo, $5.00. 


This translation of a work which has become a standard in Germany, 
treats, with the thoroughness characteristic of the great German scholars, of 
(1.) The Origin and Development of a Sacred Literature of the New Testa- 
ment; (II.) Collection of Sacred Books of the Christians into a whole for use 
in the Churches; (III.) Preservation of their original form; (IV.) Dissemi- 
nation of the collection among Christian peoples; (V.) Use made of them in 
Theology. 


The work of Professor Reuss, by its historic method, its comprehensiveness, and the help its copi- 
ous references give a student for the prosecution of his researches, places itself in the very front rank 
of so-called “Introductions.” The translation of it, with the added bibliographical references, es- 
pecially to works written in English, and the enlarged index, constitutes one of the most valuable 
recent publications in biblical literature. A generation of students will thank you for it. — Prof. J. 
Henry TuHaYeEr, Cambridge. 


The substantial value of the work is very great. It has not been accessible to American scholars 
for the lack of a good and cheap translation. This has now been furnished. . . . In its present 
form it is to be accepted as one of the most important aids to the study of the New Testament of the 
last decade. — Christian Advocate (New York). 


While each [of the departments of the volume] has real and large value, the last especially com- 
mends itself as . . . richly reviewing a very important and not largely cultivated field of knowledge, 
of the greatest value to the student of sacred truth. We hope Mr. Houghton may reap a satisfying 
reward for the excellent service here done by him to the cause of sacred letters. These volumes 
should be where every scholar can consult them. — The Congregationalist (Boston). 


In respect to this work it may fairly be said that what learning, ability, skillful arrangement of the 
material, and a good digesting of the whole matter can accomplish on so vast a field has been accom- 
plished by Dr. Reuss in these volumes. — Pres. O. Cone, D. D., Buchtel College, Akron. 


An uncounted store of the most valuable, because available learning touching the subjects consid- 
ered. . . . Asa thoroughly learned, fair (as seen from the author’s point of view), and eminently 
able handling of these subjects, we know of nothing better. . . . It may be cordially recommended 
to any one who may be seeking to master its subjects. The translation here given deserves the most 
emphatic approval. — Methodist Review (New York). 


Mr. Houghton has given us a correct and readable translation of one of the most important and 
valuable of the recent works on the origin, composition, and authorship of the New Testament writ- 
ings; for this character must be accorded to Reuss’s work. — Prof. Gzoncr P. Fisner, New Haven. 


The two volumes of Mr. Houghton’s translation of Professor Reuss’s great work constitute a most 
valuable addition to the small number of truly scientific discussions of their subject in our language. 
— Unitarian Review (Boston). 


An exhaustive and valuable treatise. — The Churchman (New York). 
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Continuity of Christian Thought. 


A STUDY OF MODERN THEOLOGY IN THE LIGHT OF ITS HISTORY. 


By THE REV. ALEX. V. G. ALLEN, D. D. 


PROFESSOR OF ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY IN THE EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS. 


In one volume. 12mo, $2.00. 





We cannot praise the book too highly . . . nor commend it too earnestly to students of divinity, 
and to all who would enter more deeply into the secret of the power of Christianity to lead and 
ennoble human thought. A special charm of the book is its freedom from theological technicalities, 
though it deals constantly with the loftiest theological doctrines. The author commands his mate- 
rials. Rich and diverse as they are, they assume a natural order under the control of a few great 
principles. — The Andover Review (Boston). 


As a work in the philosophical interpretation of history, there has been nothing superior to it 
done in this country. It shows a mastery of the subject in all its relations that is admirable. 
More than all the other works yet published on the subject, it will serve to define what is the new 
movement in theology and whither it tends. For the first time the subject has been dealt with in 
that thorough manner which shows a true comprehension of it in all its bearings. — Zhe Critic (New 
York). 


A work from the very depths of Christian thought. A wonder of luminous compression. Its char- 
acterizations of man or epoch strike at the very centre. The style never loses the unforced dignity 
of historical presentation. But under the calmness of form glow the intense fires of polemical zeal, 
nowhere remitting their ardor. . . . A singularly noble book. — Christian Union (New York). 


We can hardly give too high praise to his volume. It is marked by exceptional learning... . 
It is not often that we find combined in the same person learning, grasp of thought, and power of 
expression. It is an honor to the American Church that so remarkable a treatise has been pro- 
duced by one of her clergy. — American Literary Churchman (Baltimore). 


We should be at a loss to find elsewhere a statement at once so clear and profound of the great 
movement of thought in the triumphant Catholic Church. Professor Allen has that rarest of gifts, 
the power to write on theological subjects with the calm temper and the fair judgment of a true his- 
torian. — Christian Register (Boston). 


This book cannot fail to commend itself to that great body of persons, in or out of the sects, who 
are tired of controversy, but who will not seek repose at the cost of either their religious instinct or 
their own reason. It is a valuable contribution to the literature of broad and liberal faith. — The 
Nation (New York). 


The tone is usually grand and uplifting ; it draws the reader on with resistless fascination. . . 
There is no book within our knowledge which condenses so much into a single volume, and that 
too without becoming obscure. — The Literary World (Boston). 


There is no superficial work in the book. . . . Professor Allen shows a grasp and thoroughness 
that are not always found in the treatment of men and their systems. This book is one that the 
public cannot afford to neglect. — The Churchman (New York). 


Those who like stimulating books, suggestive books on lofty subjects, will here find one which will 
tichly repay perusal; and more, thoughtful study. — The National Baptist (Philadelphia). 


A valuable addition to our historical theology, and we heartily commend it to our theological 
students. — Zion’s Herald (Boston). 


The volume is a pleasant one to read. It is full of fresh and suggestive thought. — Examiner (New 
York). 


A volume that thoughtful men will welcome and prize. — Lutheran Observer (Philadelphia). 
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BRADFORD ACADEMY, 


An Institution for the Higher Education of Young Women, 
BRADFORD, MASS. 


INCORPORATED 1804. 


The year 1884-85 closes with public anniversary, June 17, 1885. 
THE YEAR 1885-86. 
First Term opens, Tuesday, September 8, 1885. First Termcloses, Wednesday, December 2, 1885. 
Second Term opens, Tuesday, December 8, 1885. Second Term closes, Friday, March 5, 1886. 
Third Term opens, Tuesday, March 23,1886. Third Term closes, Wednesday, June 23, 1886. 
Recess at Christmas time. 
The academic year closes on the last Wednesday but one in June, and consists of three terms. 
The year 1885-86 will commence on the second Tuesday in September. 


EXPENSES. 


BOARD, including washing, fuel, and 
lights. 
First Term ...-ceccecce 
Second Term... . 
Third Term... 2c 


TUITION, includ’g English branches 
Latin and French, Greek or 
German, and Vocal Music in 
Classes ($20.00 per term), for 

cocoons OS 


Total expenses for the year. . . . $320.00 


Special terms to daughters of Mission- 
aries and Clergymen. 


PARLOR OF A SUITE. 


No extras except the following :— 

TUITION IN MUSIC AND ART: Instruction on Piano, per term, $20.00 to $40.00. Use of Piano one hour, 
a day, per term, $3.00. Instruction in Art, including Linear and Perspective Drawing, and Painting, - 
according to the ability of the pupil, per term, $16.00. 

Application may be made to MIss ANNIE E. JOHNSON, Principal. In case of failure after an engage- 
ment has been made, information should be given immediately. Inquiries in regard to expenses may be 


made of 
. J. D. KINGSBURY, TREASURER, 
BRADFORD, MASS. 

















ANDOVER 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


PROFESSORS : 


Joun P. GuLLiver, Relations of Christianity to the Secular Sciences. 
Ecpert C. Smytu, Church History. 

WituiaM J. TUCKER, Sacred Rhetoric and Pastoral Theology. 

Joun Puetps Taytor, Biblical History and Oriental Archeology. 
J. WEsLEY CHURCHILL, Z/ocution. 

GeorGE Harris, Systematic Theology. 

Epwarp Y. Hincks, Biblical Theology. 

GrorcE F. Moore, Hebrew and Cognate Languages. 

Frank E. Wooprurr, Wew Testament Greek. 


LECTURERS: 


A. M. Farrpairn (1886), Comparative History of the Greater Religions. 
THEODORE W. Dwicut, Relation of Christianity to Furisprudence. 
A. Hastincs Ross, Congregationalism. 





Term begins September 10. For Catalogue or other information, apply to 


EGBERT C. SMYTH, 


President of the Faculty. 


ANDOVER REVIEW. 


BACK NUMBERS AND BOUND VOLUMES. 


The Publishers can supply the numbers of the + Review from the begin- 
ning, and will fill orders at the following rates * : 

peeeese Ger Dee Gh See 6 4s el tll tt tlw we OR 
Numbers for both years . . . 5.50 
Bound volumes for 1884 and first six months 1885 5 (Volumes s IL, 

and III.) each .-:. ss ae 
Bound volumes for 1884 and numbers for 1885. ude 0 ae 
Bound volumes for 1884 and six months 1885 (I., IL. IIl., ‘and num- 

bers from July through December, 1885) . . . a) aa 


* The numbers or volumes will be sent by mail, post-paid, to any ‘iim, on pouere of price. 
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BINDING. 


Subscribers wishing to have Volumes I., II., and III. of the ANDovER Review bound 
will please return their numbers by mail or express, charges prepaid (the numbers can 
be returned by mail for about 14 cents each), and the Publishers will bind and return 
the volumes for $1.00 each. 


CLOTH COVERS. 


As some subscribers prefer having their volumes bound where they reside, we will 
supply the cLorH covers for 50 cents each. 

Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the sender, and therefore remittances should be made 
by money-order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 
4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 





F. M. HOLMES FURNITURE CO.; 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS # 


Study, Office, and House 


*00TS 93 OCS COAT 
for Chair. $5 for te, Hed 


Sailenes Roll-Top Desk. OF ALL KINDS. Holmes Reclining Chair. \ . 
wermsa. 116 TREMONT STREET (Studio Building), “Pepuis.”§ 8 


LEVI 8. GOULD. BOSTON. FRANK A. PATCH. 


NOW READY: 


The Riverside 


PARALLEL BIBLE, 


Containing the Authorized Version and the Revised Version in parallel 





columns. It comprises both the Old and the New Testaments, and is 
printed from large bourgeois type, two sizes larger than the type of the 
English Parallel Bibles. 

The references in both Versions are given at the foot of the page. 

The book contains about 1800 pages, quarto in form, and bound in such 
a way as to be at once perfectly flexible and firm. 

It is printed in the most careful manner at the Riverside Press, and on 
account of its large type is the most desirable edition of the Complete Par- 
allel Bible. 

This Bible is admirably adapted for Pulpits, Clergymen, Sunday-School 


Superintendents and Teachers, and Families. 


STYLES AND PRICES. 


This Bible is bound in three styles, — Cloth, Persian, and Full Morocco; 
and the prices are respectively $6.00, $12.00, and $18.00. 
- It can be procured of Booksellers, or will be forwarded free of cost for 


transportation on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 Park STREET, Boston, Mass. 





